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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_ 
HE Revolt is master in Paris. The Moderate Battalions 
encamped round the Bourse did, as we predicted, nothing ; 
their Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Saisset, found the situation un- 
tenable, and fled in disguise to Versailles ; the Central Committee, 
on Saturday and Sunday, occupied all the arrondissements ; and on 
Sunday the Commune was elected. This body consists of ninety 
members, the great majerity Reds, and claims full legislative and 
executive authority in Paris. The election was announced at 4 p.m. 
on Tuesday, amidst enthusiastic applause from 100,000 National 
Guards, and since then the Commune has been in almost constant 
session. It has done little beyond: seizing the Ministries, abolish- 
‘ing the police, prohibiting conscription, decreeing the abrogation 
of hack rent for the time of the siege—on the ground that land- 
dords ought to suffer as well as tenants—and appointing a Sub- 
Committee of Military Defence. Of this body, which controls 
the armed force, Assi is believed to be the soul; but its head or 
chief of the staff is ‘‘ General” Bergeret, a man of much energy 
and some good sense. This body has decreed the formation of a 
standing army of 25,000 men, each paid 2} francs a day, with 150 
guns and mitrailleuses. With this force it dominates Paris, where, 
however, there is no resistance. 











The programme of the Commune, which is supposed to be 
guided by Blanqui, who however remains concealed, is apparently 
to federalize France. At all events, each of the ten great cities 
is to be secured its autonomy under certain conditions in the ulti- 
mate arrangement with the Assembly. Moreover, in the Charter 
40 be accepted by the nation the ten cities are to be exempted in 
Some way from the danger of being ruled by the country districts, 
that is, are to rule them. We have endeavoured elsewhere to 
explain the kind of constitution to which its theories, when trans- 
lated into political language, seem to point ; but we may mention 
here that the Commune sits in secret ; that its decree prohibiting 
Obedience to the Assembly on any point is a virtual declaration of 
dndependence ; that it has not disavowed the Journal Officiel, which 
preaches assassination ; and that it has demanded a written adhe- 
sion from every member of the National Guard. Those who will 
not sign it are to surrender their arms and to be deprived of their 
pay. This measure will leave the whole armed force of the city | 
in the hands of the insurgents. No ‘ communistic” measure in 
the English sense has yet been sanctioned, except the decree on 
tent, and it is believed that violent differences of opinion as to 
financial measures exist among the members. They will probably 
take the progressive income-tax out of the old Revolutionary 
repertoire. 

M. Thiers at Versailles is still collecting troops. He has now 
about 50,000 soldiers of sorts, including, it is believed, 10,000 men 
of the Metz army, and 8,000 Bretons who talk Welsh, and some 
50 pieces of cannon. General Vinoy is still in command, but will, 
it is believed, be superseded by Marshal Macmahon. So great is 
the number of returned officers that a separate regiment is to be 
formed of them, and they are all anxious to be led against Paris. 
It 1s rumoured that M. Thiers’ design is to summon the Commune 
to dissolve itself, and, on its refusal, to march on Paris. The 
point to be decided, however, is the line the soldiers will take 





after they have heard of the Commune’s decree abolishing con- 


scription, and substituting universal service in the National Guard. 


2 | It is stated that M. Thiers’ irresolution has not been produced by 


fear of his troops, but by the want of powder in Versailles, a want 
which has been since rectified, but which is curiously sugyestive of 
heedlessness in his military advisers. No action is expected till 
towards the end of next week, but the Military Committee in 
Paris may anticipate M. Thiers, General Bergeret having declared 


1 | to a correspondent of the Telegraph that unless attacked he must 


attack. 


It is believed that the internal programme of the Revolt is con- 
tained in some pledges exacted from the representatives of the 
14th Arrondissement, which is wholly Red. These are to abolish 
the conscription ; to suppress distraint upon furniture ; to abolish 
all privileges ; to make all public functionaries responsible for 
their acts ; to fill all State offices by competitive examination ; to 
establish gratuitous and compulsory secular education; to make 
law proceedings gratuitous ; to abolish the State Church and take 
its property ; to supersede all taxes whatever by a single progres- 
sive impost upon property ; and to abolish prostitution in all its 
forms. Whether that last demand means the abolition of the 
status of prostitution in Paris, or the abolition of unchastity, we do 
not know, but the remainder of the proposals have all been made 
at different times by English Radicals. ‘The financial proposal is, 
of course, purely unjust, unless supplemented either by a tax on 
wages or by a heavy excise on tobacco and wine. Note that there 
is no hint of assignats or of menace to the Debt. 


The Central Committee really appears to have published in 
the Journal Oficiel a kind of proclamation declaring Princes 
enemies of the human race, to be killed wherever met. The 
writer is speaking of the Duke d’Aumale, who, he says, only 
travelled alive from Bordeaux to Versailles ‘‘ because the moral and 
civic sense has become greatly weakened.” A pretended morality 
calls an act of justice an assassination. A prince, even if he 
happen to have become enlightened, ‘should expiate in retiring 
exile the misfortune and the shame of his birth.” ‘‘ Society has 
but one duty towards princes,—death. It is bound but to one 
formality,—proof of identity.” Very good; but then why grum- 
ble when society, which on this showing is above all moral 
right, says it has but one duty towards Revolutionists,—death ; and 
but one formality to fulfil,—identification ? If society shoots M. 
Vaillant for writing that delirious rubbish, why is society to 
blame? It only directs his own teaching to a worthier object. 


The Upper Ten Thousand of London had a field-day on Wed- 
nesday. The Queen opened the “ Royal Albert Hall,” that huge 
and ugly copy in brick of the Colosseum, down there in Ken- 
sington, and eight thousand persons in their finest clothes went to 
see Her Majesty and each cther. No contretemps occurred. The 
Queen, as usual, was punctual, the weather was endurable, and 
though an unlucky echo persisted in mimicking the Prince of 
Wales as he read the address and the Bishop of London as he 
read the prayer, the music was as audible as in any smaller Music- 
hail. What with the unwonted presence of the Court, the bril- 
liancy of the dresses, and the number of the audience, the sight 
was a splendid one, and the building was for once attractive. Of 
what use it is to be now it is open nobody can guess. It is not 
adapted for an exhibition. It is too big for lectures or ordinary 
concerts, people cannot walk about in it as at the Crystal Palace, 
and there are not enough children interested in science to sup- 
port a gigantic Polytechnic. We greatly fear it will come to the 
people it was apparently built for, the acrobats and rope-dancers ; 
but the shareholders have confidence in the genius of Mr. Cole. 
If he does not succeed, they can always let it to Mr. Strange. 


Sir Charles Dilke brought on on Thursday his not very hopeful 
motion, condemning the Government for going into Conference, 
after they had for some time emerged from it, in a very able 
speech, of which we have discussed the two main points elsewhere. 
Perhaps he dwelt too much on the Russian official opinion of the 
matter, which was sure to be triumphant in tone, whether it was 
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so at heart or not; and he certainly dwelt too much on Lord | not a ‘‘ wrong” opinion. Even a prosecution for professions of 
Granville’s urgency to France to take part in the Conference, | Deism or Atheism would hardly excite more disgust cn 
which,—granted the Conference at all at that moment,—was | prosecution for professions of republicanism unaccompanied - 
really a form of respect for France, and not of disrespect; but he | any effort to resist authority or defy the administration of Mf 
was conclusive in showing that the German proposals were made | law. 6 


in the interest of Russia, that they were far from of a kind to The H ; ci 
please Lord Granville, though at the instance of the Cabinet he te House of Lords has rejected once more that unhappy 
ed his wry face into a polite smile; and that while Russia | candidate for matrimony the Deceased Wife's Sister, who. 
compos y P ’ has been declared eligible by the House of Commons it 
’ 





and England had succeeded in mutually frightening each other, is said, in no fewer than 40 separate divisions; and ‘th 
; and this, 


England chose to be so much the more frightened of the two, that | ,. 7 
Russia reaped all the advantage of that act of rashness which we time, though the Lords had nothing to say on the sub. 

, : 5 : : | ject, they rallied their forces, and forbade the banns } 
had mistaken for audacity. Sir Charles Dilke had all the logic to | , . aS ya 

: ; ’ ; considerably increased majority. Lord Penzance, who 
himself, his opponents taking the not very effectual line of severe th : Seti moved 
‘ a : : - e second reading, had unfortunately been boasting of the dwi 

reproof of his youth and ambition,—chastening him for his faults, | |; ace P : Wind. 
or striving to do so, with the usual ostentatious hypocrisy of | ling majorities by which the Lords had defeated the Bill ; in 1851 

oo A a ; yP y the majority was 34; in 1858, 19; soon afterwards, 24; in 1959 
parental astonishment. ee 10; and in 1870, 4. But unfortunately in 1871 it is 26 again, 
Instead of throwing their energy into speech, the Peers went down 
and voted, and thus threw the Deceased Wife's Sister back some 
twenty years or so. ‘The only oratorical opponent of the Bill was 
the Duke of Northumberland, who is stated to have dwelt on the 
mental tortures ‘“‘a wife must endure when she found the affec. 
tions of her husband transferred from herself to her sister,”—pyt 
did not condescend to explain how the Bill tended to promote 
these mental tortures. Would it diminish them for the wife to be 
aware that, in case of her death, the guilty parties would be 
either compelled to go abroad to marry, or to dispense with mar. 


In this way, Mr. Gilpin and Mr. Bernal Osborne were the 
principal performers, Mr. Gilpin in his forced indignation even 
mentioning Sir Charles Dilke by name, instead of speaking of him 
as the Member for Chelsea, and asking whether any Member of 
that House had not as much right to waste a night and obstruct busi- 
ness ‘*as Sir Charles Dilke.” Mr. Gilpin’s speech, however, had 
nothing to do with the motion, and the drift of it appeared to be an 
assertion in various forms that Powers disposed to go to war and be- 
come troublesome should always be soothed by concession,—Mr. 
Gilpin expressing, for a peace man, the most unintelligiblesympathy 
with the determination of Russia to have a war fleet in the Black 
Sea,—on that same sort of principle, we suppose, of ‘ anything 
for a little peace,’ on which the foolish mother acted when her 
spoiled child cried to have a ride on the sirloin of beef, and she 
ordered the servant to put a napkin on it, and place it on the 
floor for her poor dear darling’s consolation. Lord John Manners 
commented with a good deal of force on this strange burst of | The German Parliament has passed a law by which Alsace is 
sympathy of Mr. Gilpin’s with a scheme for turning back a to send representatives to the Reichstag, as an integral part of 
neutralized sea into a place for rival feats of arms, asking whether | Germany, from January 1, 1873. ‘Till then she is to be governed: 
it would be a matter of congratulation to lovers of peace if that | 48 & Prussian province, and apparently without representation of 
Treaty between the United States and England by which the | any kind. 


border lakes of America and Canada are neutralized, were to be 7 \ 
abrogated, and the gunboats of both Powers were to reappear on Kast o spesscocdegg: Feideg week seviowell the - af k on, 
. the Tientsin massacre in a thoughtful speech, the drift of which 
their waters. Seer , . 
es was that the Foreign Office were not sufficiently tenacious in 


Mr. Bernal Osborne, who delights above all things to plant his | aintaining our Treaty rights. They did not insist sufficiently on 
sting in any young man of ability, seized the opportunity when | Protection for Europeans, tied Naval officers down too strictly, 
Sir Charles Dilke was irresolute enough to express his wish to | 42d were too much inclined to content themselves with despatch- 
withdraw his motion,—a feeble step, for it was not the sort of writing, in which amusement the Chinese were their superiors. He: 
motion, if brought forward at all, that ought to have been with- | did not desire a policy of constant menace, but wished that in view 
drawn,—to be very bitter on him. He accidentally called him | of the immense trade possible in China—if we could but be secure 
the ‘honourable gentleman,” in order to be able to add, with a there—no breach of a Treaty obligation should be lightly condoned. 
sneer, “ baronet, I beg his pardon,” and described him, not untruly, | Lord Granville in reply laid the blame on the missionaries, whom 
as resembling the month now expiring, in ‘‘coming in like a lion and | he evidently regarded as uncomfortable and unaccountable works 
going out like a lamb.” He was sarcastic on the ‘ young and | Of God, for whom some use might be found in another world, and 
aspiring members for the Metropolitan boroughs,” and dwelt on | maintained that the policy for Europe in China was conciliation. 
the ignominy of the honourable members in being compelled, after | Quite so, but nothing conciliates an Asiatic like evidence that you 
the expression of such fine and patriotic sentiments, to ‘ put their | possess power, but, if he will observe certain laws, are not going to 
tails between their legs.” As ‘ the tail” took with the House, | use it against him. When he sees weakness, he is not conciliated,. 
Mr. Osborne was induced to dwell on it, and reproduced it in | but contemptuous. 
another form. ‘The honourable gentleman ought to have gone 
into the lobby with whatever tail he could carry with him,” and 
the House was again delighted with that very exhilarating joke. 
Sir Henry Hoare, the other Member for Chelsea, scolded Mr. | °UF £10,000,000 a year we now maintain a sufficient ironclad fleet 
Osborne, but scolding Mr. Osborne is not a profitable occupation | ° defend our shores and protect our foreign dependencies, but 
in any way. It gratifies him, for it is a sign his sting is felt, | that we need great ironclad monitors able to act either defensively 


which, in this case, it ought hardly to have been, though the sting | offensively in shallow water. Four of these vessels, therefore, 
does sometimes lie in the tail. Mr. Rylands’ amendment praising | 4°¢ to be built, the construction of broadside ironclads being 
the Government was withdrawn, and Sir Charles Dilke’s negatived | 4¢layed for them. ‘This delay irritates Sir S. Robinson, but Mr. 
Goschen pronounces that in this direction we need only two new 


—_—_——_——— rams. In gunboats we are deficient, but eight are ordered, and in 

Mr. Bentinck invoked the opinion of the Government yesterday | guns we are splendidly strong. The Navy wants but 1,876 and 
week, on the question whether a certain meeting held to foster the | we have 1,901, and by the end of the year 12 of these will be of 
growth of Republican feeling, in the Wellington Music Hall, on | 35 tons (the 600-pounders), 9 of 25 tons, 44 of 18 tons, 151 of 
Wednesday, the 22nd March, had not passed a seditious resolution, | 12 tons, 131 of 9 tons, and 566 of 6} tons, say 72-pounders. We 
whose supporters ought to be prosecuted by the Crown. Mr. | say these guns will be ready by the end of the year, but except 5 
Gladstone, professing complete ignorance of the meeting, declared | in the first class, 2 in the second class, and 12 in the third class, 
it to be the policy of the Government to trust to the good sense | the guns are already in store. Mr. Goschen read most satisfactory 
of the people for the repression ‘‘ of wrong and foolish opinions,” | passages from a scientific report on the stability of our great iron- 


Bickersteth), voted for the bill. Against it voted 13 bishops, and 
paired one (Peterborough). Of leading Liberals, both the English 
and Irish Lords Chancellor, the Duke of Somerset, Lord Lyveden, 
and Lord Lyttelton voted against the Bill. 


Mr. Goschen brought forward the Naval Estimates on Monday 
in a speech which elicited warm approval. Its drift was that for 





without a division. 


and to avoid giving them that importance which a public prosecu- | clads, and concluded by an earnest description of the value of © 


tion would, of course, imply. Of course, that is the common- | sympathy between the Service and the House,—a point too often 
sense of the matter. Indeed the attempt to punish the enuncia- | forgotten. If the House of Commons is to be King, the House 
tion of theoretical republicanism would probably do more than | must attract loyalty from the Services. 

anything in the world to foster the growth of a practical republi- ——__———— 
canism. Foolish or not, the preference for a Republic is clearly | Society considers that singers and actresses ought not to be 





riage at home? Only one bishop, the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. 
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ness is undeniable, then the men they marry must be bad, to 
ve society some small consolation. Either they gamble, or they 
peat their wives, or they neglect them for other women, and so 
execute vicariously the vengeance that society is pining to inflict 
gpon all who make money by amusing it. Just now the run is 
on Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, a quiet man of artistic tastes, who 
married Jenny Lind, and lives like any other English gentleman ; 
ut who is falsely accused of gambling, spending his wife’s property, 
and a great deal besides. Teased to death, he, on Thursday, 
attacked three journals which had reprinted the libellous paragraph 
¢rom an American paper, and recovered from two of them £750 
each, and from the other £500. He is quite right, but why 
society would have liked to see him lose his cause is the intel- 
Jectaal puzzle. It is rather pleased to see a composer prosper, and 
exults in Mendelsohn’s grand character, but that an actor or a 
singer should succeed and be respectable besides, afflicts it to the 
heart. la 
The Peers cannot forget the wrongs of the Lord-Lieutenants. 
‘Those very dignified and entirely useless officials are not, it appears 
from a speech made on Tuesday by Lord Vivian, to be “ snubbed ” 
by Secretaries of State or ‘‘ underlings ” like the Inspector-General 
of Militia with impunity. Lord Vivian actually complained in 
0 many words that while he had fixed the middle of June for call- 
ing out the Militia, the Secretary of State had fixed the 1st of 
May. He stated this, incredible as it may appear, as a serious 
grievance. The Duke of Richmond, who as a “leader” ought 
to know better, quite coincided in that view, and even Lord Salis- 
bury described the word ‘‘snubbing” as “strong and just 
vernacular.” ‘The House actually resented a regular order given 
by the Secretary of State for War as an impertinence! Earl 
Grey was the only Peer who ventured to suggest that if a Lord- 
Lieutenant would fight Government his commission ought to be 
withdrawn, and no Peer so much as hinted that if Lord-Lieu- 
tenants were abolished and their few duties confided to the county 
members the counties would be none the worse. Lord-Lieutenants 
are endurable while they are not in the way of the machine, but 
if they will get in the way, it has only to roll on. 


Lord Sandon on Wednesday proposed the second reading of his 
annual Bill for establishing Parish Councils. He wants, as our 
readers may remember, to elect a small Council of Sidesmen 
inevety parish, who shall have power to prevent the Incumbent 
from introducing innovations into the service, and shall be, 
in fact, the lay Parliament of the clerical monarch. The pro- 
posal was supported by Mr. Cowper Temple, and praised ‘in 
principle” by men of both sides, the chief critics being Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who pfeferred voluntary Councils, Mr. Hardy, 
who wanted lay control exercised through Convocation, and 
Mr. Buxton, who dreaded interference with the liberty of the 
clergy; but Mr. Gladstone finally disposed of it by declaring it 
premature. He thought the laity should have a greater share in 
the management of Church affairs, although it was the clergy, not 
the laity, who had given life to the services which, thirty years 
ago, were so cold and formal, but the country was not yet ready. 
The Bill, therefore, was read a second time, with the understand- 
ing that it would be dropped. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Lowther brought before the House the expe- 
diency of strengthening the law against the export of arms by 
neutrals in the time of war. He wanted the Government to con- 
cert with the other European Powers measures for prohibiting the 
trade by neutrals in munitions of war. There was a very 
general and, as we hold, a very sound objection to the motion in 
the House. It was felt that every new prohibition of the sort you 
impose on neutrals tends to increase instead of diminish the danger 
of embroiling the neutrals. Germany has grumbled at our export 
of arms, but had it been really unlawful and still gone on,—and 
nothing is so difficult as to prevent it,—it would have been 
a subject of grave quarrel. We do not, however, notice in 
the debate any reference to a still more important argument. 
Every disadvantage which you impose on unprepared powers is a 
premium on a high state of preparation for war. If no country is 
to be able to supply its deficiencies in war-matériel after war has 
actually broken out, this will be the strongest possible motive for 
keeping great stocks on hand, and making large purchases on 
every alarm,—a policy far from conducive to peace. As for the 
immorality of supplying combatants with arms,—we see very 
little difference between that and supplying intending combatants 
with stores of arms. Indeed the logic of the policy of restriction 


It is an impertinence in them. If, like Jenny Lind, their | arms altogether,—whether in time of peace or war. Mr. Lowther’s 


motion was withdrawn without eliciting much favour. 





The ‘religious difficulty” came up again at the meeting of the 
London School Board on Wednesday, Professor Huxley describ- 
ing what sort of selection from the Bible he wants,—namely, a 
selection excluding plain-spoken passages, which it is undesirable 
for children who have been perhaps coarsely brought up to read, 
as containing what might be poison to their minds, though not 
to that of the more carefully educated, and also excluding pas- 
sages likely to give false scientific ideas, like the account of the 
six days’ creation in the beginning of Genesis. Mrs. Anderson 
(née Miss Garrett) made far the best speech on this subject. She 
objected to the principle of Professor Huxley’s motion, on the 
ground that it was an attempt to evade a difficulty which ought 
to be faced. ‘Teachers should be left free to deal with the scien- 
tific difficulty for themselves. There should be no attempt to 
exclude all notice of the fact that the science of the Bible is very 
rude, and often erroneous. The motion was fortunately rejected. 
To our mind, if you were bound to exclude the wonderful psalm,— 
for that is its true nature,—in which one of the oldest of the prophets 
gave his spiritual vision of the divine origin of Creation, on 
the ground that it contains plenty of scientific error, you might 
exclude a great proportion of the Bible for doubtful history, 
exaggerated numbers, questionable natural science, and so forth. 
It is the duty of the teachers to teach that the Bible reveals the 
relation of man to God, but not the laws of natural phenomena. 
No doubt many of the teachers have not yet found this out, but 
they must be left to grapple with the childrens’ questions which 
will compel them to find it out before long. 


Mr. Julian Goldsmid (M.P. for Rochester), who is a Master 
of Arts of the University of London, has just made his Univer- 
sity a handsome present,—of £1,000, to be paid in annual in- 
stalments, to be distributed over ten years, towards the forma- 
tion of a good classical library in the new building. The 
Senate have accepted the offer with a hearty acknowledgment 
of its generosity, and a committee has already been appointed 
to begin the agreeable task of forming a classical library. We 
trust Mr. Julian Goldsmid’s generosity may be infectious. Would 
it be impossible, by the way, to secure for the University the late 
Professor de Morgan's unique mathematical library, which con- 
tains probably the most curious collection of books on the history 
of mathematics to be found in England? The value of this 
collection is besides greatly enhanced by Mr. de Morgan’s own 
numerous and characteristic annotations. Whether the library 
is to be disposed of or not we do not at present know; but if it 
can be obtained, there would be a special fitness in securing it 
for the University of London, which would then have a really 
good start towards the formation of a fine classical and scien- 
tific library. Ezxoriare aliquis; ie., wanted, a second Mr. 
Goldsmid. 


Into the remarkable and characteristic extract which we gave 
last week from Professor De Morgan’s will, a slight verbal in- 
accuracy, which, however, essentially modifies the meaning, 
crept by some inadvertence of our own. We printed it thus: 
—*I commit my future destiny, with hope derived from ex- 
perience, to Almighty God, who has been and will be my guide 
and my support ; to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom I believe in my heart that God has raised him from the 
dead, and whom I have not confessed with my mouth in the sense 
usually attached to these words, because such confession has been 
in my time the only way up in the world.” ‘The word “ only” 
before ‘‘up in the world,” was not Professor De Morgan's, but 
due to our own miscopying. Mr. De Morgan never willingly used 
an exaggerated expression, and he would have been the first to 
recognize that to speak, even in his day, of a Christian profession 
as ‘‘ the only way up in the world” would have been to use an 
exaggerated expression. 


Sir J. Elphinstone has been lecturing on a plan for cutting 
through Adam’s Bridge. He has an impression that if a sum of 
£100,000 were spent in piercing that inconvenient ocean wall, the 
route from Europe to China would be 750 miles shorter; we should 
get a magnificent harbour sixteen miles square, with quiet water, 
and should save four days’ expenses on each voyage. We have 
rather a respect for his opinion on such a point; but supposing 
him right, which he very likely is, what need of a State grant ? 
Why won’t a toll do? 





really involves a complete suppression of the international trade in 


Consols were on Friday 924 to 924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~—— 
THE IDEA IN THE REVOLT. 


HE Revolt, having mastered Paris, has put forth its pro- 
gramme. On this day week, Admiral Saisset, having been 
appointed by the Government to the command of the National 
Guard, entered Paris in order to estimate his forces. He found 
the Moderate Battalions still holding the region of which the 
Bourse is the centre, but dispirited by the quiescence of the 
Assembly, angry at the emigration of Ministers to Versailles, 
and afraid of the soldiers who had joined the Red Battalions 
under the orders of the Central Committee. He found that 
upwards of 100,000 armed men obeyed the orders of the military 
leaders of the Revolt; that they were directed by Bergeret, 
Henri, and Assi, three men with some military ability; that their 
main positions were protected by barricades and defended by 
cannon; and that within his own command there were no 
battalions which could be implicitly relied on, and no artillery- 
men at all. 
were fanatics enough to fight a battle on a great scale, 
and he withdrew in disguise to tell the Ministry at Versailles 
that they must either yield to Paris or conquer her, and 
that to conquer her would take an army of 100,000 
men. Just before his departure he issued an order author- 
izing all the Moderate Battalions to disband themselves, 
and the departure was immediately followed by the occu- 
pation of their quarter. The Red stream flowed all over 
Paris, and by Sunday the only authority in the capital was 


He found that within the Red ranks there | 


ers 

American Fourierists—and by ordinary Republicans because j 
would emancipate city life from the control of the samt 

nominees. Whether they intend that each city should gove 
the province round it, as Florence governed Tuscany, or that 
each city should be a State in itself, leaving each province to be. 
come a State too, is not clear either to us or, as we suspect 
_to the insurgent chiefs ; but one point is sufficiently distinct” 
| The city vote in the Central Assembly is to balance or oyer- 
come the vote of the country districts,—a condition which 
could not be observed, unless the city in some form or other: 
was despotic over its surrounding terrain. 
| Is it conceivable that such a plan as this should succeed in. 
establishing itself in the most centralized of all European. 
‘countries? We cannot tell, for we cannot say how far the 
provinces would be as willing to rid themselves of the cities 
| as the cities are to rid themselves of the provinces, to what 
extent the German army will remain neutral, or how far the 
'mad wickedness of men like the “ Home Secretary of the 
Commune,” men who preach the assassination of princes as 
a religious duty, may interfere with the policy of saner chiefs, 
Nor can we as yet perceive how far the Communists propose. 
to carry their special ideas, whether they will content them.. 
selves with a poor law and an impdt progressif, as Louis Blane. 
would, or whether by some direct attack on property, such as. 
the exaction of the German indemnity by a forced loan, they 
will compel the property-holders to shake off their cowardice 
and appeal to military force. But we do think it clear that if 
in the struggle between Paris and Versailles, Versailles goes 
| down, a determined effort will be made to recast France on a 








that of the Red Central Committee. This body, willing, like | Federal basis, with the cities as separate cantons, and we feel 
all despots, to legalize its authority, had resolved to call a | no security whatever that Versailles will not go down. The 
Parliament for Paris, and on Sunday the elections for the Assembly does not deserve either the affection or the respect of 
Commune were held in perfect order. The Respectables | the soldiery, and we question greatly if it has obtained either. 
abstained from voting, the workmen voted in a body, and of | M. Thiers sits there emitting sanguine proclamations, and 
the ninety members elected nine-tenths were Reds and more counselling patience, and gathering troops; but he displays 
than half Communists of different shades. The Commune was | little decision, no nerve, and no adequate sense of the forces: 
proclaimed on Tuesday amidst the roar of artillery and the shouts which oppose him. His policy, we presume, is to temporize ir 
of 100,000 National Guards, the Assembly declined to call its | order that the Commune may be forced by want of money, orit 
election null and yoid, the Central Committee dissolved itself, | may be of food, to attack, and so give him the advantage of 
to reappear with smaller numbers as the Military Committee | acting on the defensive, or possibly with German troops in- 
of the Commune, and Paris was for the moment constituted a | reserve; but he has no proof that his troops will not refuse 
Republic, with a separate Legislature, Executive, and Army, the | to fire, or that his régime may not be overthrown by a single 
latter numbering 25,000 “ active > men, and 100,000 nationals, night attack. The Commune evidently believes in the friend-- 
with 400 or 500 guns and mitrailleuses. liness of the soldiery ; day and night its emissaries pass among 
That—the constitution of Paris as a separate State—was | the regiments ; the officers have no hold whatever on their men, 
up to Friday night the net result of the Revolt, and it was | and worst sign of all, one of those strange bursts of noble but 
the intentional result. It appears to be certain that the group | feminine sentiment which sometimes attack the French wher 
of men who direct the movement, of whom Blanqui is said to | gathered in masses is said to have struck the soldiery. They 
be the chief, though there may be a chief behind him, have | will not, they say, after flying before the Prussians, kill their 
decided to strive for a completely new organization of France. | countrymen. They may at the last moment recollect that 
Weary of the yoke of the peasants, which for twenty yearshas | their duty to their country is above their duty to their 
been pressed upon the necks of the great cities, they are deter- | countrymen ; but if they do not, if they fraternize or stand 
mined to make of the great cities States in the American | aloof, the majority in the Assembly will fly, the minority 
sense, States in Federal alliance with France, but not in subor- | will decree the Charter drawn up by Blanqui, and France 
dination to her. In their own language, the ten great cities | will be once more thrown into the crucible, to emerge 
are to make permanent arrangements for alliance with the |a changed land. We doubt if the moment of crisis can be 
nation. In all their proclamations this idea reappears, now in , long deferred. The Commune must have money or submit, 
a demand that the autonomy of the cities shall be recognized | and it cannot get money until it has upset the Assembly, 
by the Assembly, again in a suggestion that it shall be inserted | which, for its part, can do nothing till Paris is reduced to 
in the Charter, which is to be the fundamental law of the order. One side or the other must act, and as the Commune 
country, and anon in some proposal more or less wild for “a | is pressed and the Assembly is not, as Assi has energy and 
treaty of peace with France.” The idea, as yet vague though | Thiers has none, and as, above all, the tradition of Revolution 
distinct, like a shadow rather than a figure, is reported to be | isin favour of the step, we incline to believe that the Commune 
due to Assi, who has read but one book in his life, Edgar | will march upon Versailles. 
Quinet’s “ Revolutions of Italy,” and has been fascinated by | We should add that the success or failure of the movement 
the descriptions of the Italian Republics; but there can | in Marseilles or Lyons will not affect its result one straw. if 
be little doubt that a Federalizing policy of some kind, in | Paris is defeated Lyons will yield; if Paris wins Lyons will 
which the Federal States would be small, has been enter- | follow; and for any form of preparatory action there will be 
tained for some years by the extreme Reds, who hopeless of | 20 time. Whether the Revolt shall end or become Revolution 





defeating the peasant proprietors, trust by this device to break | depends on a collision between “General” Bergeret and 


or neutralize their power. It is the favourite idea of the 
Russian Reds, the most determined fanatics in the ranks of the | 
cosmopolitan revolution ; it crops up in Italy whenever order | 
is disturbed; it suggests itself naturally to every Swiss; it | 
was formally proposed in the only reasonable Fenian manifesto | 
we ever read; it was adopted by the International Society in | 
their meeting at Geneva; and it derives great strength from the 

approval of that influential class among revolutionists, the 
Reds who have resided in America and become permeated with 
American ways of thought. Itis approved by the Reds because 
it gives them pieds-d-terve in which their principles may 
triumph, by the Communists because they think Socialism 
more manageable within limited areas—just the idea of the 


General Vinoy, which cannot be averted many days. 





THE FRUITS OF IMPERIALISM. 


ITH that curious incapacity for looking beyond the 
moment which is apt to distinguish the popular view 

of external affairs, the people of England, who, when they saw 
the utter rashness, weakness, and even imbecility of the 
French Imperial Government in time of war, gave all their 
sympathy to the Republic and all their contempt to the 
Empire, now that the Republic in its turn is showing 
weakness and incapacity, are more than half inclined to wish 
that the Emperor were back again on his throne, and are 
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reminding each other that, while he ruled, Paris was, at least, 
orderly, and France was, or seemed to be, great. No doubt :— 
bat is it the sign of a good parental government when, the 
oment the parental authority is withdrawn, every trace of 
sedeel and intelligent insight into the ends of life disappears 
at once, and it becomes manifest that the parental authority 
was not one of discipline preparing for self-government, 
bat one calculated to stifle and suppress all the independent 
ities of the individuals submitted to its rule? The 
Emperor himself knew better, if he really said some five or 
six years gO, aS he is reported to have said, that he had but 
one remorse, and that was, that his governmeni would render 
self-government in France more than ever impossible. So, at 
al] events, it seems likely to prove. No one can doubt that 
the situation in 1848 was far more hopeful than the situation 
gems to be now in 1871. Of course the German conquest, 
and the excessive and humiliating rigour of the German terms 
of peace, must be taken into account as one of the disorgan- 
izing elements of the present. Yet had France gained in 
ity for self-governmentesince 1848, instead of losing, as 
she undoubtedly has done, the external pressure might have 
welded France together anew, instead of exposing the utter 
anarchy of wishes and purposes within her. The Assemblies 
of 1848 and 1849 unquestionably contained wild and lawless 
elements, but they contained also far greater elements of 
strength than any which have shown themselves in this dis- 
tracted and reactionary medley assembled at Versailles in the 
hour of France’s greatest peril. Louis Philippe’s Government 
was @ narrow-minded and, in some respects, a mean one, but 
it did, at least, teach the middle classes the alphabet of 
political life; it brought out not a few eminent men; it 
developed party-leaders of a certain amount of force; it 
did more in the direction of political education than any 
Government France has had since the revolution. Now, 
twenty years of suppression, twenty years of parental rule, 
during which no man who valued his dignity or independence 
ever dreamt of aspiring to the position of a French statesman, 
have left France in utter political impotence, without parties 
which know their own political ends, without leaders who 
have the confidence of their parties and guide their counsels, 
without the deference for each other which is of the essence of 
political liberty, without a trace of the self-reliance which is at 
the root of all sobriety and moderation. And this is notoriously 
the late Emperor’s doing. When, in 1851, instead of steadily 
resisting encroachments under the Constitution, he plotted to 
upset the Constitution and put down the Parliamentary life of 
France by the help of that popular panic and ignorance the 
expression of which he organized in the plebiscite, he really 
shut up and knew that he shut up the political school of 
France, and suppressed political education, which is the only 
root of true Order, in the so-called interests of Order. Thence- 
forth every Assembly of Deputies recognized that if it displeased 
the Emperor, a plébiscite would shut its mouth ; and all power 
accordingly dropped from its hands. Imperial clerks and 
secretaries took the place of statesmen. The Opposition, per- 
fectly conscious that they had no responsibility for France, be- 
came a mere knot of virulent literary antagonists of the Empire. 
The Ministerial party knew that it existed only to support the 
throne ; the tradition of political responsibility and party bonds 
was lost ; the half-learned lesson of self-government was utterly 
forgotten ; and the experience, valuable enough of its kind, nar- 
row and limited as that kind was, of the eighteen years of middle- 
class government in France, was utterly wasted,—a generation 
having arisen to which its lessons are as though they had never 
been taught. And all this is, we say, emphatically due to the 
Emperor. Had he acted as Cavaignac acted in 1848, France 
might have had less material prosperity, might have passed 
through more dangerous-looking crises between 1850 and 1870 
than she did, but she would not now be the helpless chaos 
she is. Louis Napoleon, by the deliberate policy of making 
his appeal to the timid ignorance of the nation to overrule and 
extinguish the discussing intellect of the nation, brought these 
things about, and is guilty of that political impotence of the 
nation at which all Europe stands aghast. 
And though this is the great count in the indictment 
against the Ex-Emperor, and the very root of all his 
sin, it is not the only one. It was hardly his fault, 
perhaps, that he had not even a small fraction of the 
intellectual and moral energy necessary for the awful 
responsibilities he took upon himself in ordering the coup 
@éat,—or, at least, it is his fault, but only in this sense, 
that a man not conscious of the enormous power requisite to | 
infuse energy and intelligence into the guidance of the State | 





after he had concentrated power in his own hands, ought to 
have known that he was committing a crime of far more fatal 
immediate consequences in bringing about a condition of things 
in which the only spring of vitality was his own will and 
brain, than he would have committed if he had really pos- 
sessed the genius to direct a great administration well. He 
made himself essential to France without having a mind 
or an industry or a power of impulse anything like as 
great as that of any of our recent English prime ministers. 
We do not deny his intellect a certain detachment and impar- 
tiality and a partly artificial stateliness of itsown. But it was 
radically languid; constantly under the dangerously sedative 
influence of a love of pleasure ; and entirely without the rest- 
less and impulsive vigilance of all great administrative 
natures. The consequence was that when the late Emperor 
found himself the centre of a great political system, he was 
compelled to make money do, or rather seem to do, the work 
which he ought to have done by the unwearied energy of his 
own will. The natural sequence of the destruction of 
political liberty, and the concentration of great power in the 
hands of a lazy and somewhat enfeebled valetudinarian, was 
a vast system of corruption. We do not charge the Emperor 
with any personal meanness in the matter. For this there is 
no evidence, and, as far as we know, his perhaps somewhat 
artificially-cultivated, yet quite genuine feeling of Imperial 
dignity, would alone have rendered it impossible for him to 
amass wealth for himself. But we do say that his lavish 
use of money to make the Imperial machinery of Go- 
vernment run easier in his languid hands, was a new mis- 
fortune to France over and above the misfortune of the 
suppression of her political education, and ought now to be a 
second ‘ remorse’ to himself. 

As a ruler the Ex-Emperor is bound to feel not one, 
but two great passions of remorse,—one that his reyime 
postponed to the Greek kalends the possibility of any 
intelligent and temperate freedom in France,—the other that 
his régime degraded the ideal of administrative duty, and ren- 
dered pecuniary greediness something like the law of official 
life. It is with the inheritance of both these monster evils 
that the conquered and frantic country,—conquered through 
his incompetence, frantic from the ignorance and confusion 
which his suppression of all real political life for twenty 
years compelled,—is now struggling. No doubt it is fair to 
set off against these monster evils that the Emperor taught 
France the secret of material prosperity, and went a good way 
towards giving her free-trade. But let no man who does not 
believe that money, or money's worth, is the sumnum 
bonum of nations, talk of the Ex-Emperor’s ;¢yime as 
if it were the golden age towards which, in the pre- 
sent anarchy and confusion, it is natural to cast back a 
longing glance. The military impotence of France, which 
is, perhaps, the least of all the frightful evils of the 
present situation, the political impotence of France, the social 
corruption of France, are all the natural and legitimate 
harvest of the imperial seed. Napoleon III. sowed the tares 
which are now being garnered-in so plentifully by the unhappy 
Republicans,—let us hope for conflagration. Who that has the 
true welfare of France at heart can hesitate for one moment to 








say,‘ An enemy hath done this’? Not, of course, an open or 
self-conscious enemy,—we are perfectly aware that in his 
own way, and under his own self-interested conditions, Louis 
Napoleon loved France and desired to see her glorious and 
great ; but still he was her deadly enemy, because he was one 
who loved power better than duty, and thought more of the 
wealth and glory of France, than of her intelligence, her 
liberty, or her self-respect. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE CONFERENCE, 


T will be more likely that Sir Charles Dilke will learn 
something by his experience of Thursday night, than 
that the Ministry will profit by it; yet there is quite suffi- 
cient in the way of practical lesson for them both. Sir 
Charles Dilke will learn what really able young members 
are too apt to forget, that the House of Commons is neither 
an intellectual nor a judicial body ; that it declines habitu- 
ally and very wisely to enter into discussions on which the 
publication of its opinion can do no practical good ; that it 
would far rather give a half-silent sanction to a blunder of 
any Government in power, than carefully discuss and expose it 
where nothing is to be gained by so doing except the weaken- 
ing of the Government, unless indeed the House thinks the 
blunder big enough for a public condemnation and a change of 
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masters; and that therefore it looks with real disfavour on a| he would no longer regard himself as bound by the article of 
picturesque and convincing demonstration that the awk- | the Treaty of Paris which he most disliked ; and that we 
wardness of its own Ministers caused the spilt milk to| acted with undignified and indecent haste in forcing on a 
be spilt; that some of them jogged the elbow of him who | Conference called solely for the purpose of giving authority to 
was carrying it; that he was very much to blame in carry- | this cynical breach of public law, at a time when we had not 
ing it in so careless a way ; that even at the last moment by | even the opportunity of consulting our chief allies, and were 
a dexterous effort he might have avoided the spill; and so compelled to act without so much as the pretence of deference tg 
forth. And yet that was the drift of Sir Charles Dilke’s| their wishes. It would have been impossible for Sir Charles 
very able speech on Thursday night, listened to with a certain | Dilke to demonstrate more clearly than he did that German 
respect by the House for its real acuteness and capacity; but| moved in the matter under confessed Russian sympathies 
also with a certain impatience at the vexatious waste of ability | though, of course, as a matter of form, disapproving the 
involyed in explaining all this to a body of men who posi-| mode of Prince Gortschakoff’s communication ; nor that Ger. 
tively preferred not to hear it, and were in a sort of fidget the | many even went out of her way to snub us most wantonly for 
whole time at the ma/ & propos character of the revelation. | the publication of exciting and inflammatory despatches. We 
Accordingly the House dealt with the matter very much | know it is sometimes said that this snub was pointed at Count 
as Goldsmith tells us that Sir Joshua Reynolds dealt with | Beust, and not at Lord Granville, to which it is sufficient to 
superfluous and indiscreet art-criticisms poured into bis ear,— | reply that in that case it should have been addressed to the 
“When they talked of their Raffaels, Correggios, and stuff, | Austrian Minister, and not to the English. Nothing can really 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” | be clearer than that Germany proposed the Conference in the 
The greater part of Sir Charles Dilke’s speech was true, and | interests of Russia, and that it was the interests of Russig 
there was no sort of attempt to answer it, partly because the | which the Conference really subserved. It met to register 
House wished forno answer. Mr. Rylands certainly attempted Prince Gortschakoff’s declaration, and after declaring pro 
none, merely enlarging on the duty of pursuing a pacific policy | formd that it met to do nothing of the kind, but to deliberate 
which Sir Charles Dilke had not impugned. Still less did Sir | freely, it proceeded to do the work for which it met. 
Robert Peel, who seemed to think that as the Government; Again, we think Sir Charles Dilke really proved that 
had spoken handsomely of him the other night, on the it would have been far better for British dignity, for the 
occasion of the vote for his pictures, he owed them, asa/ peace of Europe, and for the interests of public law, 
gentleman, a speech of generous assistance, but who was so| had we discouraged a scratch Conference got up for a special 
embarrassed with his novel position in praising those whom he | purpose, while our chief ally was quite unable to take a serious 
so bitterly and so recently attacked, that he really became| part in the matter, instead of snatching at it as eagerly as a 
quite incoherent, and hardly put two consecutive sentences | timid child snatches at an arrangement which will prevent it 
together with a meaning in them. As for Lord Enfield’s| from being left alone in the dark. There was real mischief 
mournful remonstrance with Sir Charles Dilke, it was far too|in proclaiming so eagerly to Russia that we were afraid of 
monotonous and piteous to attract any attention at all; | leaving this question open till we could consult our allies 
indeed, he carefully avoided touching the main points of his| quietly about it. There would have been no mischief, but real 
adversary’s attack. Mr. Gilpin’s defence of the Government | benefit, in letting her feel uncomfortably for a few months 
would have been precisely as applicable to the acts of a govern- | longer how awkward was the position in which she had placed 
ment which had done and left undone everything Sir Charles | herself by her braggadocio,—that she had put herself in this 
Dilke recommended, as to the acts of the Government he was | dilemma, that if she acted upon her threat she would be en- 
defending. His only object was to pour unmeasured con-| gaged in a war for which she was not prepared, and if she 
tempt over Sir Charles Dilke, and magnify peace in the usual | did not, she would be really shamed before her own people, 
bellicose, not to say bullying, fashion of the more vigorous| That was precisely the stool of repentance on which, to 
peacemongers, The real judgment of the House was passed | our thinking, Russia ought to have been left for a month 
by Mr. Bernal Osborne, when he said that everybody felt|or two to sit, till we could really take serious coun- 
there was a good deal as to which they could be glad, and/sel with France and Turkey as to the situation. Instead 
nothing at all as to which they could be proud; and so it|of this we accepted a Conference without even consult 
was. The House of Commons felt that the question had | ing France on the matter. In fact, we put a real indignity 
been settled, and that as it was not, on the whole, a case for | on France in order to pull ourselves with all speed out of the 
censure, it was still less a case for candid criticism. After|scrape. As Sir C. Dilke pointed out, Lord Granville was not 
all, the choice of alternatives, even as explained by Sir| pursuing his own, but the Cabinet’s policy, in so gratefully 
Charles Dilke, was not a very wide one. Even if the| accepting Count Bismarck’s offer to give us an oppor- 
Government did choose, as we hold, the worse instead | tunity of legalizing the Russian breach of faith. When we 
of the better alternative, the situation instead of being | thanked Prussia for obtaining for us the chance of considering 
mended would have been changed very much for the worse | what Count Bismarck frankly called “the overtures made by 
by any, even virtual expression of the view of the House | the Cabinet of St. Petersburg in the Circular,” we thanked 
of Commons to that effect. Even Sir Charles Dilke did not| him rather against the grain of our Foreign Minister's per- 
assert that we ought to have gone to war,—which, indeed, as|sonal tendencies. Lord Granville had, as Sir C. Dilke 
far as we can see, Turkey herself did not desire, but dreaded. | showed, thrice expressed in the morning his disappointment at 
That being so, it was but a question of getting out of an| the very same conduct of Germany, as to which he expressed, 
awkward situation in the most judicious and least undignified | at night, after the meeting of the Cabinet, the pleasure felt by 
way; and if Government chose, as we think they did, a way | the British Government. We cannot doubt for a moment that 
that was not the most dignified, but decidedly less so than| our conduct in the matter was needlessly undignified ; that 
other ways at their disposal, still, for the House of Commons | it would have been better in every way to let Russia feel her 
to proclaim this to the world, or even to admit it reluctantly | uncomfortable position, and indeed her danger, instead of 
by its regrets, would have made the matter worse, instead of | thus hastening to her assistance, at the cost of a real disrespect 
better. That being the actual state of the case, the House | to our allies. It is no use at all to say that France had 
very naturally encouraged Mr. Rylands and Mr. R. Fowler, and | expressed long ago her wish to relieve Russia from a condition 
other members of the same genus, who may be described | which was injurious to the pride of a great country. No doubt 
as capital political featherbeds for extinguishing dangerous | she had; but she had not proposed to allow her to release her- 
political sparks, to smother the discussion, though it was clearly | self by an act of cynical violence. It was the utter disregard 
not prepared, with the Member for Warrington, to make the | of all international decency which was the cause,—the sole 
conduct of the Government a subject of express eulogy. cause,—of the danger. There was no reason whatever to 
But what it is quite natural and right policy for the House | suppose that France would take the same mild and lenient view 
of Commons with its public responsibility to do or to refrain| of that course which she took of the restlessness of Russia 
from doing, it is by no means necessarily right for independent | under the humiliating condition itself. 
critics and journalists, whose chief function is to teach the Intellectually, then, Sir Charles Dilke succeeded in showing 
public how to estimate accurately the calibre of their states-| completely that we had snatched with unworthy eagerness at 
men, to praise, or even to refrain from criticizing. We may|a proposal made by Germany in the interest of Russia, an 
say that Sir Charles Dilke made out, we think, two great points | that we should have incurred not more, but less danger, and 
to the complete intellectual satisfaction of the vast majority | far less indignity, if we had kept our presence of mind, been im 
of his audience,—that the Conference was really a measure sug- | no hurry to anticipate the decision of Europe, and shown Russia 
gested by Prussia at the instigation of Russia for the purpose of | that, though far from desiring war ourselves, we were not im 
practically legalizing the lawless declaration of the Ozar that _ the least afraid that she would wish to precipitate it, But the 
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plunder has been made, and the House of Commons was, of | who did nothing but put him down. As a first consequence 
course, quite right in not needlessly weakening the authority | of all this reticence, the interest in the debates of Parliament is 
Administration which, in Foreign Affairs, appears to need | declining, until the penny papers, whose conductors are keenly 
f the weak hands, and a strengthening of the | alive to their own interest, scarcely report them at all, giving in- 
tead of any new laxatives or discouragements. | stead, dry, lifeless synopses, such as New York papers give of 
debates in Congress ; and even the 7imes’ staff grow careless to a 
. degree which only Members fully perceive. As a second 
SILENCE IN THE HOUSE. omit, the Me is mates eanesiiie, It notes the 
Select Committee on Public Business has recommended | reticence of Ministers on foreign politics, till it begins to 
November sessions. The recommendation was carried | imagine that they see cause for fearing that if they “ ven- 
by 3 majority of only one, and will scarcely be accepted by the tured ” to have an opinion of their own, Bismarck, or Thiers, or 
Commons, who are jealous of any attempt io retrench their | Gortschakoff would put England into his pocket and carry it 
hard-earned holidays, or by the Ministers, who are forced | away. And the third consequence is that the old difficulty of 
when Parliament is sitting to keep awake all night after | rising in the opinion of the country has been indefinitely 
labouring all day. Yet the proposal is probably the only one | increased. The country cannot judge of the qualifications of 
which would enable Parliament to deal with its ever-increasing | men whose opinions it never hears. Members, Londoners, and 
mass of work, without placing such limitations on debate as journalists generally manage to judge; but the electorate, 
would deprive the Lower House of its character as an educat- | whose will is supreme, has under the régime of silence no 
ing body. There is most serious danger of a recourse to this | direct means of estimating the comparative powers of new 
alternative. Every year, as the pressure of business becomes | men, or, for that matter, even of men with whose names it is 
more severe and the apprehension of a block more acute, there | familiar. It has not only no means of understanding why this 
rises astorm of complaints about the waste of time, the endless | man should be taken into subordinate office and that man left 
speeches, the length and the dreariness of the debates, till men | outinthe cold, but has no reason for thinking Mr. Gladstoneright 
who have something to say are half-ashamed to rise, and | in making or forbearing an appointment to an office within the 
debate on each subject proposed is reduced to a very dry con- | inner circie. To take a single instance within this very week, 
yersation among experts. The tendency towards silence is| we venture to say that the average “influential elector” is 
increased by the growing dislike of the House to late debates, | better convinced that Mr. Goschen will make a good First 
arising partly from the love of comfort, partly from the ever- | Lord by his single speech on the Navy Estimates, than by his 
increasing number of old members, and partly from the injuri- | whole career in the Duchy or at the Poor Law Board. 
ous resolution of the newspapers to report nothing that may be | We regard this last consequence of the reticence now 
said after the clock has struck twelve. The journalists are | practised in the House of Commons as the most impor- 
getting as lazy as the politicians. But stronger than any of | tant, next to the injury to the political education of 
these influences is the obvious desire of the Premier to limit,| the people. If Parliamentary Government is to go on 
or rather to compress, the practice of debate. Mr. Gladstone | successfully, the supply of men who can sway the 
seems to be of M. Thiers’ opinion that an Assembly is never so| House, and through it the country, with their tongues 
dignified as when it remains silent. The Cabinet, as a must be kept up. Speechmaking may be an imper- 
Cabinet, takes no share in the debating of the day. So far as fect instrument of government, it may be most unfortunate 
we can remember, it has not this year given a single collective | that an orator should have a better chance of power than an 
opinion upon any measure, any event, or any line of policy. | administrator, it may be much more important to preserve 
The Premier speaks, and the head of the departmentinterested | the traditions of office than the intellectual pedigree 
in the subject under discussion, and perhaps some legal official, | of the Treasury Bench; but of this fact we may remain 
and there the contribution of the Cabinet towards the pclitical | assured, that Government by public meeting is not possible, 
education of the country ends. No one knows authoritatively | 
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. : | unless that meeting develops a perpetual succession of men 
what the members of the governing Committee who are sup- | who can guide it aright by their tongues. They cannot be 
posed to lead opinion think of the European War, of the | developed under a system which converts the Deliberative 
reorganization of the British Army, = Photos Com- | Assembly into the Assembly for registering laws. The pre- 
mittee, of any one topic of the ~ po oe importance. The | sent practice is to keep independent members as silent as 
Cabinet will not — reply “4 a a on | may Los : -_ if or rd ook a a little or gps Fo 
censure on a cardinal point of policy. e Under-Secretaries | give him office and bid him hold his tongue, an en, when 
are reduced to dummyhood, the Secretaries abstain religiously he is “‘ experienced” enough, to introduce him to the Cabinet, 
from assisting, or explaining, or defending each other. As for but discourage him from speaking about any department but 
the rank and file of supporters, they are valued for their votes. | his own. That scheme may breed administrators, but it does 
It is the yor gaye ~ of hog .~ make gee’ = ' not _ to breed men ye to ge se Nod — bed 
Spicuous, uniess he desires aiso to be disagreeable, an e | are the men to govern it, or even to sway the House of Com- 
work of discussion is left almost avowedly to the independent | mons, which, supposing the race of eloquent administrators to 
members, whose function in the House is not to explain, but be extinguished, would inevitably fall under the control of 
to criticize the measures of the Administration. When they | eloquent men incapable of administering. F'ree deliberative 
try to do more they are regarded as bores, grudged the time | assemblies are and must be governed through their ears, and 
oy a = — a — off by oy a (a régime of silent voting is no training for such government. 
atin the interest of the public service the debate sha 
close. Of course, while the statesmen are silent, the subor- 
dinates silenced, and the supporters sulky, debate grows dull, the | , , : 
speakers are half listless, half ill-informed, the arguments used ORD SANDON’S Bill for the creation of Parish Councils 
are snippety and fractional, jokes take the place of witticisms,| IJ will not, of course, pass this year. No bill of the kind 
the debate is reduced first to a conversation and then to a can pass nowadays unless brought in by Government, and the 
chat, and oratory as a high political art disappears. The Premier, though favourable to the principle of the measure, 
debates grow stupid, and the country is incessantly called on does not like the Bill itself, does not think the country prepared 
to ratify measures which the House has not taken the trouble for the change, and is inclined, on the whole, as the old Scotch 
to explain. Not one elector in a thousand understands what judge said, “ to wamble it in his wame a bit before he comes 
Mr. Cardwell proposes to do with the Army, not one ina toa decision. It is a most significant fact, however, that a bill 
million has made up his mind as to what he should like to see so revolutionary in its probable working should have passed its 
him do with it. The leadership of opinion is left to journalists, second reading without a division, with a general approval of 
who ought to be its critics or mouthpieces, and of political its object, and with very little opposition from the Noncon- 
—— there Z — * a as a nn has = — —— . a - the epee 
ea, for example, why that Westmeath proposal so shocked of parochial management is the independence of ever 

and alarmed politicians, missed the instruction which in old or vicar within his own parish. Appointed by the lay 
days it would have received from a great debate on the duties' owner of the advowson without the consent of the 
and responsibilities of government in a State controlled by its parishioners, the incumbent cannot be removed even by 
representatives. An immense question, the right of men him, while he is in all serious matters irresponsible to 
living under a Monarchy to ask in a constitutional manner for those among whom he is to minister. Not only may he 
a Republic, but not to agitate for it, was left to be discussed preach anything he likes, which is — - his ya ag 
in a chat of three minutes between a Tory member for Nor- need not in any way express assent, but he may perform the 
folk, who does not pretend to be a statesman, and the Premier services in a hundred ways most offensive to his congregation. 
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He cannot, it is true, alter the text of the liturgy ; but he can, | parishioners would, at all events, hear their vicar’s reasons f 
and very often does, introduce innovations which, from their | his preference, while they would be forced either to al “4 
accepted significance rather than their intrinsic importance, | reasons for theirs or to abandon it. The quarrelling woul 
alienate or disgust the majority of his parishioners. They | not be unendurable, for it would be easy to weight the Sia d 
have no legal right even to criticize his action. Their church- | men with authority, to give them gradually the whole soeerds 
warden may interfere for the protection of the ecclesiastical | that Polish institution, the common vestry —which is as m 
buildings, but they have no legal authority to pass an opinion | representative body as a mass meeting is—and even to ale 
upon matters in which they take a much more lively interest | of them ultimately that Council of the Commune which 0 ; 
—such, for example, to quote one case of almost incessant | day we hope to see introduced throughout the kingdom, 
recurrence—as the character of the hymns which they are | Englishmen once invested with powers generally use hn t 
called upon to sing. At the same time, the parishioner, spite of quarrelling, and the Council of the parish man 
though legally reduced to silence, is practically possessed after a little while, fall into its groove as quietly as the 
of a tongue, which he can use with all the more | Council of the town or of the nation. 
effect, because he is not obliged to justify its use.| It is, as we have said, impossible to pass such a bill this 
He can by sarcasm, browbeating, and menace make | year, but lay authority must be introduced into the Church jf 
his vicar very uncomfortable, and as an uncomfortable Eng- | it is to retain its hold on the people, and the counter-proposal 
lishman always takes refuge in pugnacity, every dispute tends | to organize voluntary Councils is absurd. The Vicar assembles 
to widen and deepen till the people and their pastor are often | them, and if he agrees with them takes their opinion, but if 
at open war, to the destruction of the Church as an agency | not disregards it, the only result in the first case being a 
for spiritual ministration. No moderating authority is known | diminution of his responsibility, and in the second a great 
to the law. There exists, it is true, in theory an appeal to/ increase in the area of discontent. A regulated and well. 
the bishop, who may be a man whose influence will be felt by | understood power of control vested in lay hands,—that is the 
the clergyman; but he also may not be, and if he is not, he has no | object to be attained, and in a country like this, with itg 
authority which he can use without a recourse to most tedious, habits, its history, and its convictions, that can be attained 
and uncertain legal proceedings, which again are generally far | only through a representative body of some kind, which, after 
too strong for the necessities of the case. One does not all, will know what it wants in the matter of ecclesiastical 
appeal to the Court of Chancery to make one’s neighbour consi- | ceremonial quite as well as it knows what it wants in the 
derate. The result is, in hundreds of parishes, a kind of ecclesias- | matter of fleets and armies. 
tical anarchy, the vicar and the parishioners squabbling some- 
times for years over points which any reasonable arbiter would ; : ” 
settle in an hour, while Sunday becomes a day of wrath, and | THE “RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 
every act of worship is a new occasion for petty, spiteful, but | a on International Law are peculiarly tempted by 
enduring strife. the importance of the subject and its undefined nature 
The natural course, under such circumstances, and in an | to prescribe as rules, not so much that which can be shown to 
Episcopal Church, would be to make the Bishop the arbiter, | be such, as that which in their own opinion ought to be. 
and if the Bishop were a layman this course would probably | Some things which older writers have enunciated in this 
be adopted, but as things stand any increase of Episcopal | fashion an international consensus has permitted to become 
authority is hopeless. The Bishops are not manly enough. | rules, but in the many works which are consulted as text. 
They would shrink from the responsibility of decisions, they | books on the subject, numerous propositions are to be found 
would either side or be suspected of siding with their |which have never received that species of enactment. In 
brethren in Orders, and they would have no moral authority | modern times it has come to be one of the clearest defined 
whatever over the parishioners outside the Episcopalian pale. | rules of International Law that it is no part of the duty of a 
A lay Referendary is, we suppose, quite out of the question, | neutral State to restrain its own subjects from trafficking in 
though we could imagine a man like Sir Roundell Palmer | contraband of war with either belligerent. 
administering a function of that kind with rare tact and| There is one exception to this rule, and that is where the 
suavity, and meeting with very general obedience; and the export “takes the form,” as Mr. Vincent Crummles might say, 
only alternative is the rough, brutal, but sufficient device to | of an armed and equipped vessel-of-war; and that exception 
which we are all so well accustomed. We must let the parish | has been assented to, because such an export is from its magni- 
govern itself in this as in other matters, and settle disputes | tude practically the equipment of an “ armament,” and being, 
with its Vicar as it best may, after a stiff but formulized | 80 to speak, en bloc, offers a practicable mark for prevention. 
fight of words. This is what Lord Sandon proposes |The rule, as laid down by Wheaton and Kent, has been 
to do by allowing the parish to elect # Council of from | accepted by the Great Powers, by America, by England, and 
six to twelve Sidesmen, with power to prevent innovations in | notably by Prussia; it was this that justified the export of 
the service, that is, to do legally what they are always trying | arms by Prussian subjects to Russia during the Crimean war. 
to do by irregular methods. Of course, that Council, elected | That belligerent Governments inconvenienced by the operation 
by all parishioners—for any limitation to communicants | of the rule, should endeavour through their ambassadors to 
would destroy the only claim of the Church to exist, namely, | induce neutral Governments to forego the rule, is not to be 
its national character—will be very thick-headed, very en-| wondered at. Each in its turn becomes the assertor or the 
croaching, and very aggravating in its methods of doing busi- | deprecator of the principle, according to circumstances. 
ness. English Councils, from the House of Commons down-| Count Bernstorff tried hard, in a gentlemanly sort of way, 
wards, are always just like that. But then it will be less thick- | to becloud the matter with general protestations and polite 
headed, less encroaching, less aggravating than the parish at | irrelevancies, all which may be passed over as the shifts of 
large is, and with the parish at large the Vicar must either | diplomatic advocacy struggling with ‘no case.” 
deal, or by refusing to deal establish a rancorous quarrel| No one who has been much of a newspaper reader during 
fatal to the highest utility of his office. The Council could | the late war is likely to forget this rule of which we have 
be persuaded, or lectured, or ridiculed, and the parish cannot, | been speaking. It was the theme of articles and letters with- 
while it would in one aspect immensely protect the vicar’s | outnumber. Some questioned its expediency and advocated its 
independence. The cliques would be paralyzed. If | reconsideration by some competent conference, of course after 
Paragon Terrace insisted on restoring pews under menace the resumption of peace. They said something to this 
of secession, the vicar could advise Paragon Terrace | effect :—‘ Admittedly the rule must govern till the present 
to elect a Council favourable to pews, and the Ter-| war is waged out, and so far as concerns the attitude of our 
race, pacified by finding that vent for its energy, would | own English Government, to impose a restraint on the export 
throw itself into the election, be handsomely beaten, and retire | would be very much like a breach of neutrality against France ; 
content. Why Englishmen retire content because representa- | but the rule is a bad one ; though such private exports involve 
tives as stupid/as themselves say they ought to do so, no one | no breach of the national neutrality, they inevitably occasion 
knows, but that is their habit, and it is because of that habit | ill-feeling on the part of the belligerent inconvenienced by them, 
that Parliamentary Government is possible in England. Of | and it is not seemly or convenient that the units should do that 
course, there would be quarrelling enough and to spare, but | which the aggregate must not.” On the other hand, there were 
quarrelling in Council educates, while quarrelling over tea- | not wanting those who exclaimed that there was danger lest the 
tables only demoralizes. A dispute about hymn-books fought | pressing exigencies of belligerency should be permitted to trench 
out in private seldom does any good, and is always acrid, while | upon the rights of neutrals. The topic was formally brought 
the same dispute carried on in public under formal rules| before the House of Commons by Mr. Lowther’s motion on 
might materially help to form parochial taste in hymns. The | Tuesday. 
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The question is not one to be approached incautiously, or | verted, as occasion may offer, into a casus belli. Of course we 
jded in mere deference to excited public opinion at home | are not saying that the thing would inevitably have got to that 
orabroad. There is at such times a danger lest neutrality length; but this is the style of complication which would 
ee ae, cee ene © eee (te oerens Seie 2 eer eee 
run convictions neutrals shou is exten un orm a ring aroun 
oy and very forcibly expressed in the actual presence | the belligerents who are fighting it out between ee we 
of the calamities of war, forgetting perhaps that under | may perhaps be told that the risk and responsibility are irre- 
circumstances convictions are as hastily formed as/|levant to the decision. That is hardly so; the danger and 
te aoatgge yy po * a of pes in| pagmaw A for neutrals are a part of the rights and wrongs of 
jg ma raba meant only a_ the matter. 
Jicence to the ‘subjects of neutral Powers to make acommer-| The truth is that, as Sir Roundell Palmer puts it, there 
cial profit out of war, there would be very little to be said in | Seems to be “a growing tendency on the part of belligerent 
- ae — 6 ge ge eng sll ange ~~ a — - ~~ with nations a. — = eee Paso wl 
8; ry important ri at the Neutrality, in the consciousness of her integrity, need not fear 
task of a neatral —— in preserving its nechadiig shall | such moods as this; inexorable ently ‘vill live them 
not be made a task of undue difficulty and responsibility, | down, but they are not to be met by concessions. War begets 
in, - ap — - good-will or ill-will has very little | strong and sudden emotions, and lends a vigour to the utter- 
to do with the matter. ose persons are over-sanguine who | ances in which they find expression. It may be all very well 
tagete thet om of the present rule will render the | that such exhibitions of excusable impatience should form a 
ition of a neutral any more agreeable in that respect. The | peg on which to hang a discussion such as Mr. Lowther pro- 
real gravamen against a nentral will always be the fact that she | 2 ie on Tuesday, bat it would be out of all reason that they 
semi of bees an ally. Abrogation of the rule | should occasion the excision from international law and com- 
might withdraw one of the pretexts in which this inevitable merce of a rule which has been allowed to grow up because 
ill-feeling finds expression, but others will never be wanting, | it was found useful. 





while if neutrals are saddled with more active and respon-| ‘The English Government, when placed in a position of 
sible duties they are necessarily exposed to considerable risks | neutrality, always issues a proclamation advising Her Majesty's 
of giving legitimate cause of offence. subjects not to intermeddle themselves with either warring 


If neutral powers are to be placed under any duty of | nation. If traders choose to do so, the Government, on the 
restraining their subjects from exporting contraband, there | one hand, is not responsible to the belligerent powers ; and 
must be a strict and clearly-defined limitation of the articles |0n the other hand, the traflicking parties will get from it no 
to which the duty is to attach. “Contraband of war” is a | protection or interference on their behalf should they happen to 
wide and vague term, which, according to circumstances, may | be seized in the act of contraband traffic. But the effect of 
attach to anything whatever. Munitions of war, arms, | the traffic not being “illegal,” is that it is subject to the 
powder, are necessarily contraband, under all circumstances, | control and protection of the municipal law, so far as concerns 
when exported to a belligerent. Anything attempted to be | internal questions arising out of its obligations and contracts. 
run through a blockade is contraband, but what is or is not | For instance, although our Government will not interfere 
a blockade is sometimes a doubtful question. Again, there is | to protect a trader whose shipload of contraband has 
a vast class of doubtful goods, provisions, and stores of other ‘been seized at sea by a belligerent cruiser, an English 
kinds, things ‘ ancipitis usus,” as to whieh the question | court of justice will decide all manner of questions 
whether or not a particular export of them is an export of arising out of the contract for the goods. Sir Roundell 
contraband of war depends on all kinds of doubtful points hing- | Palmer, who spoke strongly against Mr. Lowther’s appeal 
ing on the port of destination, the condition of the belligerent | for a reconsideration of the rule, suggested that the 
at that port, the nature of his situation and operations there, municipal law might, while not forbidding the commerce in 
and so forth; and the shelves of our law libraries contain | question, decline to assist it in any way, might, in fact, refuse 
volumes upon volumes of reports of cases in which such ques- | t© recognize it or its contracts. This is a suggestion worthy 
tions have been long and doubtfully argued pro and con, of being entertained. Its adoption could lead to no complica- 
decided, reversed, and affirmed. It is unnecessary to point tions, and would impose no additional responsibility, while 
out that it would never do to have the question, whether or no it would render our neutrality more homogeneous within its . 
aneutral power has fallen into a breach of its duty of neu- | own administration, by assimilating its foreign and domestic 
trality, depending on the decision of such doubtful points as practice. 

these. If, therefore, any duty of preventing export is to be 
= on neutral powers, it can only be as to some clearly de- MR. FROUDE ON CALVINISM. 
ed class, including solely such articles as are munitions of I ARDLY any problem in theologic history seems to modern 








war, 1 , : ; ; a 

pi 4 peeve ti f — thinkers so difficult of solution as the influence of Calvinism 
alter this SB ‘whan og ¢ we at — upon Scotland, Geneva, and New England, and we cannot say 
aud econ aocteel P vee i ° a ah 7 pe that Mr. Froude, in his farewell lecture to the University of St. 
take teak ae fbn, ce ee “4 - bay 4 — ot -—o Andrew’s, has done much towards resolving it. Like Carlyle, he 
leave your ports and ot deur dt am ccedaaiee’ th bw admires Calvinism greatly without in the least believing in it, 
and a very pA cuter te anata te har will and the fact by itself is a noteworthy one, for Mr. Froude is not, 
prevent your traders from cantlins Roni P powder | like Mr. Carlyle, a worshipper of force. Ie believes that hang- 
or cases of rifles, under cover, it may be, of sen ding | nS does Irishmen good, and is often tempted to admire the 
out butter-boxes or packages of iron-castings. The strictest | Tudors for their energy in putting opponents to death, but 
and most unwearied vigilance cannot hope to detect | '? has very little toleration for religious persecution in the 
every successive detail of such infringements; and as each | *stract, and none ot a fer agpend nageer se 8 — were 
successful evasion of your watchfulness comes to light on the | "P these whem be deems its proper subjects. That be 
other side, the complaint will be “as ready as a borrower's should deliver a long and eloquent eulogium upon a creed 
cap,”—“you winked at this,"—or “you were grossly and | Which he evidently deems not only theologically false, but 
culpably neglectful.” Suppose such an alteration of the rule ethically monstrous, is curious, but hardly more so than the 
to have been made previously to the Franco-Prussian war, | Ssouty which he evidently finds in justifying his admiration. 
and then imagine what might have been the upshot. Our | Why did a creed which denies free-will, and ought there- 


Government would have kept a strict and honest watch ; yet, fore to sap the very foundation of morals, attract men of 
it is impossible, in the nature of things, but that there | the most austere morality, and so penetrate the souls of average 


would have been a very fair sprinkling of successful evasions. 'men as to change them into missionaries preaching and enforcing, 
Count Bismarck discovers some evasions, ex post facto, and lays | —&8, for instance, in Geneva, in Connecticut, and among the 
his complaint, with a demand for compensation. The English | Covenanters,—the most austere system of morals ever established 


Government reply, of course, that having taken all reasonable among men? Mr. Froude says it was because ‘‘ Calvinism as it ex- 


precautions, they are not liable as for a breach of neutrality. | isted at Geneva, and as it endeavoured to be wherever it took root 
Count Bismarck chooses to deny that proper precautions could for a century and a half after him [Calvin], was not a system of 
have been taken, asserts that the English Government were | opinion but an attempt to make the will of God as revealed in the 
guilty of /dches if not of wilful default, and persists in a | Bible an authoritative guide for social as well as personal direction.” 
demand for compensation ; and thus an “Alabama case” is | If Calvinism is not a system of opinion, where is there a system 
stored up, to rankle between two nations, and perhaps to be con- | of opinion? By the testimony alike of friends and foes, of Di- 
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vines like Edwards and free-thinkers like Buckle, there never was 
a creed which involved so complete a system of opinion; which 
was, its premises once granted, so logical, and consistent, and all- 
embracing, so adapted to strengthen man intellectually as well as 
morally, against all the varying circumstances of life. It was not 
a mere system of morals, for although it usually developed a most 
lofty and austere morality, perhaps the only morality which in the 
good sense was ever thoroughly aggressive, it denied theoretically 
the value of morals, and has repeatedly thrown off sects which, 
like the Antinomians, display a decided tendency to laxity of con- 
ductand to sloth. Even in England the most pronounced Calvinists 
have not always been the purest people, and in modern Scotland, 
as the Education Inquiry shows, deep and genuine belief in the 
system has been found consistent with very startling relaxations 
in the sexual ethics. 


| the Calvinist became stern to cruelty is true, but that was becausg 
| the will of his Sovereign was stern too, because his law ag revealed 
| in writing doomed the idolator, and the murderer, and the impure 
| and as revealed in nature, doomed all who broke the Law, the 
just as well as the unjust, and Man the subject could but carry 
jout his Will. Doubts about the Law there might possibly 
| be, but doubts were sins unless accompanied with absolute 
| Submissiveness to that law when once interpreted. Justice! Haq 
| not God doomed his own innocent Son? Election! Were there 
_ not men born so filled with grace that virtue to them was pleasura 
and vice pain, and men so penetrated with the thirst of revolt 
_ that even pleasure was distasteful if pleasure was commanded? To 
| some natures such a belief, a loyalty so submissive and unques- 
| tioning, seemed impossible; their very instincts recoiled, and they 
| either rejected the teaching, or, after struggles such as Mrs. Stowe 





We believe that the success of Calvinism, so far as it was a | has so often tried to paint, sought relief in believing that whilethe 
success—and its success was limited, for it is one of those seeds | obligation to accept all remained the same, Christ had been the 
which require special soils to germinate freely—may be explained in ambassador charged to announce a change in that sovereign and 
a single line. Calvinism produced of necessity, and wherever | all-holy Will. But with some sorts of men, men like Calvin 
thoroughly embraced still produces, passionate loyalty to God. Its | himself, or John Knox, or the stern people who had grown up in 
entire system is an assertion, ina thousand varying modes, through | Scotland amid perpetual strife and hunger and suffering, the 
a hundred austere dogmas, by a score of subtle paradoxes, of the | doctrine found instant acceptance, and once accepted, made of 
absolute, irresponsible, irresistible sovereignty of Jehovah. He of 'them what the Covenanters were, unhesitating, unreasoning, 
his own free will created us. He of his own free will redeemed | invincible devotees of a King whose Will they thought they read 
or condemned those whom he chose for redemption or condemna- | clear in nature, in Scripture, in their own hearts. j 
tion. His Will was rightfully Destiny, and to speak of its; But Calvinism had in it a heart of flesh, a capacity of sympathy, 
justice or injustice was as childish as to discuss the hostility or the of tenderness for the weak? Had it? ‘That it had, that it did 
friendliness of Fate. Man was but his subject, Christ his | not form itself into one of those terrible faiths which Judaism was 
instrument, the priesthood his messenger, the universe his | when the Hebrews entered Canaan, that it did not perish amid 
palace. To disobey his Will, justified or unjustified, was re- | the universal revolt of mankind was due, we believe, to this,—that 
bellion, to question his authority sacrilege, to ants about his | it arose out of, and not before, Christianity ; and that in it, as in 
qualities an unpardonable sin. He reigned of right divine, | every other system which Christianity has ever accreted around 
limited by no obligations, bound by no law, the absolute and the | itself, as the soul accretes the body, it was impossible wholly to 
rightful sovereign of all that he had created. To talk of the | suppress the an pet ye Poot wholly to presses ger his 
justice of election was to talk of the justice of an inherent pre- | authority, impossible, if you admitted it, not to admit also the 
rogative, to doubt of the mercy of condemnation was to limit a| duty of mercy, of patience, and of love, the keynote of the 
Will which, in the necessity of things, was at once completely holy | teaching of the Being who, as it would seem, exerted the 
and completely absolute. All the fears, and the hopes, and the | absolute Sovereign Will, which the Calvinists ascribe to God, 
theories, which in other regions made other men the advocates of | only to say, ‘‘ Rise up, thy sins are forgiven thee.” As 
Divine Right, made the Calvinists in Europe the passionate devotees | that figure became gradually more clear, it leavened, softened, 
of a theocracy, of a Sovereign who had revealed to man not the | and finally destroyed the Calvinistic system, but not until it had 
true and the just and the holy, but his Will, for his subjects to | stamped its impress upon congenial natures so deeply, that to this 
obey. Piety was but loyalty sublimed by the sublimity of its | hour no Christian is so stern as the convinced Calvinist, no Sceptic 
object. Such a thought as this necessarily had rare attrac- | so full of revolt as the Calvinist who has shaken off the influence 
tion, for it lent to him who could accept it fully, who/ of his faith. No Red ever goes so far in rebellion as the apostate 
could without reserve or doubt place a Holy Divine Will | defender of Divine Right. 
above all the laws which seemed to other men immu- 
table, the sense for which man longs so ardently, the} 
sense of certainty, an absolute security of guidance under | 
all circumstances, an absolute rest from that inner contro- |  igpees had a great part in solving the Slavery question in 
versy which so torments though it so ennobles the spiritual side | America ;—for without the sparkling and abundant humour 
of men. It is not in the true loyalist, even to an earthly king, | of the “‘ Biglow Papers,” and the equally powerful though, per- 
that political weakness is ever found; and think of the strength | haps, not equally sparkling humour of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” and 
that must come to the loyalist whose king can never be wrong, | its successors, the Slavery crisis in the United States would cer- 
never be defeated, and never require apology! If his doom was ‘tainly have come much later than it did, or, had it come when it 
suffering even to eternity, He was the Sovereign Lord, and for | did, would have found opinion much less ripe for action than it 
the subject the only duty was unrepining obedience, an idea | actually was when the struggle began. And now it seems not 
exalted by Jonathan Edwards even to the obligation of gratitude | improbable that a stroke of humour, of a very much slighter kind 
for eternal condemnation. No subject of the Caliph ever rejoiced indeed, though the work of a genius very fresh and genuine of its 
in the bowstring—which, being the Caliph’s, brings him at once | kind, will go far to settle the question as to the Chinese immi- 
death and heaven—as the true Calvinist must rejoice in fulfilling | gration into California and the States on the Pacific coast of the 
the will, be it benevolent or harsh, of his only Master. To a mind | new world. Mr. Bret Harte,—whose genius, as indicated by his 
once penetrated with that belief there can be no more doubt, no | “ Luck of Roaring Camp” and other prose tales, has certainly 
more fear, no more reverence for human law, if antagonistic to| been rather in the direction of pathos than of mere humour, 
the Divine Will; no possibility of yielding, no temptation even | though his pathos always touches the borderland of the 
to temporize with rebels against the King. He has but to die, | grotesque, gaining thereby fresh pathos, instead of losing 
and dying, say with the old Lancastrian, ‘I have kept the bird | any,—has published a ballad on i a Heathen prem » 
in my bosom.” | so penetrating in its subdued satire of the American selfishness 

That this, the ecstasy of loyalty to the Creator, was the temper | which is the main strength of the cry against ** the cheap labour id 
of the Calvinist, Mr. Froude would admit, and the consequence, | of the Chinese, that it is asserted to have turned the tide of feeling 
which he also admits, was but the natural sequence of the system | against the party which wishes to prohibit the Chinese immigra- 
of opinion he denies. The Loyalist must set up the standard of his | tion. Yet so restrained is the satire, that the politician en — 
Master, must reduce the kingdom to obedience to his will. What | mently opposed to the admission of Chinese labour, is said to 2a¥ 
matter that such effort might not avert condemnation ; the subject’s written to Mr. Bret Harte, when his ballad was first published, to 
duty was not the less clear. He must war for his Sovereign, | thank him for it, writing, of course, under the impression that the 
though the Sovereign's first act of power were his own execution. | ballad was a new and powerful blow struck on his own side of the 
Absolute right required, not that John Smith should be saved, | question. Of course, if the story is true, the politician in question 
but that the sovereignty of John Smith’s Lord should be recognized | must have been somewhat thickheaded, for it would not be easy 
by his subjects. What matter that logically every effort to save ' for a moderately intelligent man to avoid seeing that Mr. Bret 
sinners was but a wasted effort to alter an irreversible purpose ; | Harte wished to delineate the Chinese simply as beating the Yankee 
could the banner be carried back for fear of mere defeat? That at his own evil game, and to delineate the Yankee as not at all 
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. to take offence at the ‘cheap labour’ of his Oriental rival, | 
until he discovered that he could not cheat the cheap labourer half | 
so completely as the cheap labourer could cheat him. Still, the | 
plunder, or it may be the rumour of the blunder, points clearly to | 
the most striking characteristic of the humour displayed in this | 
pallad, and in one or two others of the same kind which are published 
side by side with it in the volume* from which we take it,—the 
extreme reticence of style,—a reticence which if expressed in less | 
vernacular language would indicate the reserve of cultivated 
indifference,—with which the writer glosses over what he desires 
tosay. Mr. Bret Harte’s genius is chiefly, as we have said, great | 
in pathos ; but in “That Heathen Chinee” there is no pathos, | 
only banter and scorn of the outwitted Americans who raise the | 


ery against cheap labour. We must quote the whole ballad :— | 


“THAT HEATHEN CHINEE. 
“TABLE MOUNTAIN, 1870, | 
“ Which I wish to remark— | 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark | 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, | 
Which the same I would rise to explain, | 
“Ab Sin was his name; 
And I shall not deny | 
In regard to the same 
What that name might imply, 
But his smile it was pensive and child-liko, 
As I frequently remarked to Bill Nye. 
“It was August the third; 
And quite soft was the skios ; 
Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 
Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 
“Which we had a small game, 
‘ And Ah Sin took a hand: 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was child-like and bland 
“Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve: 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


“But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he mado 
Were quite frightful to see— 
Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the samo Nye had dealt unto me. 


“ Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me ; 
And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘Can this be ? 
We are ruined by Chinese choap labour ’"— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


“In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 
But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
In the game ‘ he did not understand.’ 


“Tn his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs— 
Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts; 
And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
Whit is frequent in tapers,—that’s wax. 
“Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar— 
Which the same I am free to maintain.” 


| 








It would be impossible, we think, to conceive a more impartial 
and carefully-subdued narrative. It has the air almost of 
‘quietism,” so scrupulously does it refrain from using strong 
expressions, or rather even seek for weak ones when strong would 
be justified,—a kind of humour also well bronght out in the very 
amusing ballad concerning the break-up of ‘The Society upon 
the Stanislaus,” where one of the Society’s violent death is de- 
cribed in the exquisite euphemism of the last line we are about | 
to quote :— 

“Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order—when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen, 


And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.” 


And the characteristic quietism, as we have called it, of the 
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details, holds also of the genial thesis of the first-named ballad, 
which insinuates ‘‘That Heathen Chinee” not indeed into our 
respect, but into precisely the same moral position in our minds 
which is occupied by his Anglo-Saxon opponents, and a some- 
what higher position of intelligence, under cover of a softly-toned 
description of his peculiar darkness and cunuing. ‘The ballad-maker 
seems so thoroughly permeated by the subject of his portrait, that he 
falls into a style which is the reflex of it, a style of broken syntax, 
but of tender, dovelike craft, of blandly smiling, child-like innocence 
veiling a perfect cunning, which steals your admiration before you 
know it by its excess of infantine confidence and bewitching 
sweetness. Ah Sin playing the game ‘he did not understand’ 
with twenty-four packs of cards up his sleeves, while Bill Nye had 
only contrived to secrete a few aces and knaves in his, is delineated 
in verse whose very movement speaks of placid irony and skilful 
insinuation. 

Yet “* That Heathen Chinee,” though it is far the most successful 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s attempts in verse, achieving a much more 
perfect outward form for its idea than any of his other pieces, 
whether styled ‘humorous’ or not, is curiously enough 
very nearly the only work of his in which a certain 
pathos is not the predominant effect of his various studies 
in the grotesque. His graver verses are not particularly 
happy, but in almost all of them this subdued pathos is 
the key-note; and in his prose sketches of Californian life, 
which are, as we had last year occasion to point out, wonderful 
things of their kind, the humour is all of the pathetic order ; and 
though reminding us at times of Dickens’s quick eye and mode of 
laying an excess of emphasis on individual characteristics, show- 
ing a far truer and less melodramatic turn for pathos. Strangely 
enough, too, the one trait which appears and reappears in every 
sketch and trait as the perennial spring of pathos, is the 
depth of that almost unintelligible animal fidelity in the relation 
between individuals often of otherwise low character,—sometimes 
between two rough partners to a gold claim,—sometimes between 
a prostitute and an innocent girl of good character,—sometimes 
between a rough miner and a foundling child,—or between a 
village schoolmaster or schoolmistress and the wild children 
reclaimed by them,—which the rude life of half-settled districts 
appears to bring out into relief as the one redeeming virtue of other- 
wise all but utterly degraded societies. Usually verse is the natural: 
expression of strong feeling, and the writer who can produce 
verse on light subjects which naturally elicit very little, can pro- 
duce more and better on those which touch him deeper. But it 
has not been so with Mr. Bret Harte. Many, nay, most, of his 
prose sketches delineate with striking power and felicity that most 
pathetic of all conditions of mind, the dumb inarticulate fidelity of 
rough natures aching under the spell of an affection they cannot 
themselves either master or comprehend ; and this power and feli- 
city are as much shown in the reserve, as in the truth, with which 
this imperious feeling is painted, for melodramatic effects are always 
avoided, and all redundancy of expression eschewed. Yet in the 
poems, whether humorous or otherwise, there is little attempt, and 
hardly any successful attempt, to paint this feeling, which has 
evidently deeply fascinated the imagination of the Californian 
humorist; and in the one effort which has both deserved and 
gained a great popular success,—‘ That Heathen Chinee,’—the 
writer’s fancy seems to have been absolutely entranced by the 
opposite characteristic,—the wonderful freedom of ‘ That Heathen 
Chinee’ from all sense of constraint and all disposition to moderation 
in the cheat he practises upon his antagouists,—the perfect sweet- 
ness of the dissimulation, and the illimitable audacity beneath it. 


| In describing this, Mr. Bret Harte’s imagination has sung itself into 
| asort of dance of rhythmical measure, wonderfully expressive of wily 


blandishment ; but directly he attempts to delineate the better 
elements of human nature, the sense of conflict begins, and he 
can only model them in the ruder clay of prose. We should 
gather from his sketches that the only life perfect of its kind in 
the Californian region, is that which is perfect in the complete- 
ness of unembarrassed guile,—and that as soon as you get to 
any good at all, you get to what is so full of alloy aud adultera- 
tion, that it takes a good deal of discrimination to distinguish 
the different elements it contains. Mr. Bret Harte’s best verses 


| on Californian society are, strictly speaking, vers de socict’, verses 
‘in which, as he does not travel out of the region of the literary 
| etching of grotesque and amusing social incident, he finds nothing 
' really worthy of his airy touch except what is barbarous and bad. 


Directly he cuts deeper to something underneath the surface of 
society, something lying at the heart, he loses his power of airy 
outline, because he reaches what’ is more complex; and he has 


| not sufficient mastery of verse to make it speak for him the 
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language of suppressed passion, the language of the nobler nature 
engaged in the conquest of rough, heterogeneous materials. 

Mr. Bret Harte can do in verse for Californian society what 
Mr. Locker does for English society,—can give its oddities with 
a certain fanciful ease. But when he goes beneath its external 
features, he comes upon paradoxes which exhaust his command 


authority and wishes had been unduly severe, so the licence which 
was every now and then afforded to his prejudices and caprices 
was dangerously great. Whenever he was at all a free agent, he 
was 80 absolutely and without restriction. How he availed i. 
self of these opportunities the records of Scotland during that 
period tell us too plainly. Afraid of trusting himself to any man 


of rhythmical phrases and cadences, which require words ex- | of established position or commanding talents, lest he should find 
pressive of real correspondence or contrast for the rhymes, | in him only another master, James threw himself into the hands 
instead of mere light-minded verbal vis-a-vis, and then he is | of favourites, who owed all their fortunes to his bounty, and 
compelled to betake himself to prose; the more perhaps that the | whom on that account he could complacently regard as the creg. 

. feature which strikes him as most healthy and hopeful in that | tures of his will, and the mere ministers of his wishes. These men 
strange society, is a dumb virtue that looks almost like an | were not worse in character than most of the actors in the events 
inheritance from some lower race of creatures, creatures among of those days, but they possessed the disqualification of being by 
whom fidelity had not yet had to fight for its life against the in- | the very nature of their position destitute of sympathies with the 
roads of rational cunning. ‘‘ That Heathen Chinee” will live. | nation, and mere exponents and agents of a strictly personal policy, 
But the humourist who painted him has thrown a far greater | By them the King’s natural weakness of character was fostered and 
depth of humour into the very sad, and even half-tragic volume | aggravated, and the petty tyranny which his foolish fondness en. 
of his prose tales and sketches. abled each in turn to exercise over him was exercised to the advantage 
not of thenation at large, but of the favourite himself and his personal 
connections. Meanwhile the great religious movement which had 
nia ; y - TXT for the first time created a really national life in Scotland suffered 

ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. [5 ina mode of expression from the low and selfish in. 
iia Ries fluences with which it was thus brought into collision, and the 

XXIUI.—JAMES I. mantle of John Knox descended on men who imitated his uncom. 


Aye one who attempts to draw a picture of James Stuart | promising and uncourtly bluntness of manner, without maintain. 

must feel a great difficulty in the fact that a master-hand | ing his high purposes and his lofty principle. ‘They could beard 
has anticipated him, and that after the remarkable portrait in Sir | and insult the King in his palace and denounce him from the 
Walter Scott's ‘* Fortunes of Nigel,” any sketch by other hands | pulpit, but they shared eventually the fate of those who intrude 


must appear faint and colourless. All that we can do is to place | into a sphere of action which lies apart from the centres of their 


before our readers the salient features of a character of which the | natural strength, and partook of the vicissitudes of Court intrigue, 
instead of controlling the currents of popular sentiment. They 


popular mind has already a tolerably correct impression. ; 4 
As to the more prominent and superficial characteristics of | alienated thoroughly the mind of the King from all sympathy with 


James, there can be little fear of going astray, either in the direc- | their religious cause, by associating it with constant antagonism to 
tion of caricature or flattery. ‘They are to be gathered from the | all that he cherished and desired, and with insolence to his own 
pages of nearly every writer of the period, and they are presented | person. Thus to the other delights of the Promised Land, which 
in unmistakable features under the hand of the King himself, | his succession to the throne of England offered to James, were 
in his printed works and in his familiar correspondence. All | added the hope of being able there to gratify his secret but in- 
that there can be any hesitation or dispute about is whether certain | grained loathing of Presbyterianism and Presbyterians, and the 
ambiguous and questionable transactions have or have not a | joy of making the Bishops who governed the Church, as he made 
deeper moral significance, and do or do not imply a greater capa- | the ministers who governed the State. Every restraint, indeed, 
bility for evil. On these points, however, the evidence we possess that he suffered from in Scotland increased his desire to attain to 
is so inadequate and so perplexing, that anyone in forming a| the Southern elysium, and exaggerated to his imagination the 
decision must rely to a considerable extent on his favourable or | extent of the emancipation from control which he would there 
unfavourable prepossessions, and it is more prudent to confine | Secure. Thereal conditions under which the Tudors had exercised 
ourselves to a statement of the difficulty, and to suspend a decided | such almost unlimited power, his mind—even had its early disci- 
judgment. | pline been less] unfortunate—would never have been capable of 

James VI. of Scotland ascended the throne of England in the | grasping, far less of being guided by in his rules of action. He never 
thirty-seventh year of his age. His character therefore, whatever could have been brought to see that the reason why that astute 
it was, might in any case be supposed to have been fully matured, | line of Sovereigns were subjected to so little control from 
and events had in his case precipitated this development. Any-| the people whom they governed, was because they had the 
thing more unfavourable than the training of early circumstances | art and wisdom of so much controlling themselves where 
which he underwent can hardly be imagined. ‘The accredited ‘national feelings were concerned, and of making themselves 
child of a marriage terminated by a tragedy which has cast | the exponents of the national will, instead of setting up any per- 
a deep stain of suspicion on the memory of one parent; with the | sonal policy of their own as its ostentatious antagonist. ‘To the 
taint of possible illegitimacy attaching itself to his own birth; | mind of James there was no medium between being browbeaten 
at first the involuntary supplanter and then the successful rival | by insolent nobles and presuming preachers, and being able to 
| indulge to the utmost, without regard to any external circum- 


of his own mother, be was from his earliest years placed in a | : ‘ 
position from which few characters indeed could have escaped | stances, his own unbridled fancies. Order with him was another 
without serious detriment, and from which his own peculiar | 2ame for licence in the Ruler, just as Anarchy was for licence in 


character was especially likely to suffer. is sympathies, de- | thesubject. Had he been capable of interpreting rightly anything 
prived by the necessities of his position of even the power of | that he saw, the minute knowledge of the real state of affairs in 
expansion afforded by the relations of the family circle, were England during the latter years of Elizabeth, which his frequent 
from the first turned inwards on himself, and the domestic | communications with the leading statesmen and aspiring politi- 
cians of that kingdom offered to him, ought to have instructed him 











ties which he afterwards formed, as husband and father, im- 





plying deference to his superior wisdom and will, were only such 
as to exaggerate this egotism of thought and feeling. When 
he reached years of intelligence, he found himself in the hands 
of ambitious statesmen and fierce factions, by whom his person 
was used as an instrument of authority for purposes as to 
which his own wishes were scarcely ever consulted. While thus 
he was made to feel the significance and importance of the royal 
name and authority more and more, and in the downfall of each 


of his successive masters saw a lesson of the instability of usurped | 


and illegitimate power, he was naturally led to place a dispropor- 
tionate value on the exercise of his own free-will, and to regard 
any suspension of this as equivalent to a condition of public 
instability and anarchy. As time rolled on, opportunities of 
temporary self-assertion presented themselves more frequently in 
the rivalries of contending parties, and almost insensibly his 
personal feelings gained more influence over the course of events. 
In proportion as the restraints frequently imposed on his 


|on this point. But his mind was quite unequal to looking at more 
| than one point at a time, and he almost invariably confined him- 
‘self to those which were most insignificant and irrelevant. Of 
‘the power of combining ideas and forming a just deduction 
|from them he was quite destitute. Little side-channels con- 
| stantly attracted his notice and excited his curiosity so forcibly, 
‘that he exhausted all his shrewdness and the resources of a miscel- 
| laneous and ill-digested stock of learning in exploring their by- 
| ways and in fathoming the supposed depths of their shallows, 
| while the main stream which led straight to the desired bourne 
| passed by him, though stretched before his eyes, unheeded 
'and unknown. In little things he could be very shrewd, both 
‘in word and deed. But his shrewdness instinctively failed 
him exactly where its exercise was of most importance. Like 
"most persons who are great in small things, be had an overweening 
opinion of his own wisdom aud sagacity. He seriously believed 
| that he could easily deal with questions which had baffled or 
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pe 
lexed Elizabeth, and command where she had been content to | waked often in the night, and called his chamberlains, nor could 
temporize and persuade. He could so little estimate a really great | sleep be again easily induced, unless some one read to him; that 
crisis that, instead of feeling any difficulty or doubt as to its solu- | he was passionate, but that his wrath quickly subsided; that 
tion, he unconsciously lowered its proportions to the standard of | he had naturally a good appetite, and a moderately fair diges- 
his own mind, and felt himself fully master of the situation. His/ tion; that he was very often thirsty, drank frequently, and 
qeal qualifications, such as they were, served to increase this delu- | mixed his liquors, being very promiscuous in the use of wines. 
gov. He had been crammed with the ponderous learning of the | Sir Theodore, however, adds that his head was strong, and never 
day, and he had the insatiate craving for more food of this | affected by the sea, by drinking wine, or riding in a chariot. 
description which is felt by those who read without digesting, | Till 1613 he had never taken medicine, and like his predecessor, 
and acquire a vast stock of knowledge without adding, except in | was always averse to it. Towards the close of his life the King 
an infinitesimal degree, to the treasures and capacity of their own | suffered under a complication of disorders, stone, gout and gravel. 
mind. The wisdom which was scattered through the pages which | Sir Theodore dwells particularly on the grief of the King for the 
he perused passed into his mind in the concrete shape of aphorisms | deaths of Prince Henry and the Queen; the latter was followed by a 
and astute generalities, which were ever in his mouth, and might | severe illness at Royston. Another friendly writer, Fuller, says that 
give a superficial impression of a superior understanding. A dry | (after his accession to the English throne) “his Scotch tone he rather 
and somewhat sarcastic sense of humour even suggested a still | affected than declined, and though his speaking spoiled his speech 
greater penetration. But he had never really mastered the mean- | in some English ears, yet the masculine worth of his set orations 
ing of what he read so as to beable to apply it,—it formed no part | commanded reverence, if not admiration, in all judicious hearers ; 
of his practical rule of conduct, and was as useless for any practical but in common speaking, as in his hunting, he stood not upon the 
purpose as if he had been a dunce instead of a pedant. His| clearest, but the nearest way. He would never go about to make 
«ccasional humorous sayings were, after all, the expression of | any expressions.” Unfriendly writers give little more than a 
ere superficial and transient perceptions, and implied no actual | malicious amplification of the above particulars. We learn from 
insight into the relations of things. The real motive and explana- | them that the King was of middle stature, moderately corpulent ; 
tion of his actions generally lay somewhere else, in some rooted | his eyes large and always rolling, and his beard thin, his tongue 
prejudice, in some vain self-conceit, in some passing passion, or in| 80 much too large for his mouth that he drank in an unseemly 
acareless good-nature. His faith in his own capacity for govern-| manner. His legs were weak, and his walk circular. This 
ment, and his ambition to emulate the great kings whose reputa- | weakness caused him to lean on other men’s shoulders, and was 
tion he admired and whose axioms were his common-places, joined | the source of the unseemly lolling on his favourites which was so 
to an easy, good-natured, and kindly temperament, made him | much remarked. He was constant in his apparel, usually dressing 
disposed to govern well, and to promote the happiness and/in the same fashion, and delighting to wear his clothes till they 
prosperity of his people. But this general purpose was proof/came to rags. His doublet was quilted for stiletto-proof. 
agaiost no temptation of personal selfishness or idle caprice, and of | His dress is described as of bright green. He never washed 
little practical value in a prince who had no power of looking | his hands, but only rubbed his fingers slightly with the wetted 
beyond immediate circumstances, and no capacity of sympathy | end of a napkin. That he was a great drinker of wine we have 
with anything which did not lie within his own narrow circle of | seen already on indisputable evidence ; whether he was often 
ideas, or which did not, to his limited understanding, palpably | overcome by it is a matter of doubt. The physician’s account 
concern his own interests. He had learned so long to consider! proves that he was not intoxicated easily, but we know from 
these interests as the centre of everything that was important, that | distinct evidence that he was certainly so occasionally. Other 
he could not conceive of anything which lay, or seemed to lie, | accounts tell us that he took very little at a time, but that the 
beyond their sphere being worthy of consideration. Neither) wine was very strong, and that he took it very frequently; so 
aational sentiment nor the welfare of an individual subject! that probably, without being often visibly overcome by it, he was 
entered into the constituent elements of his decisions, except in | always to some extent under its influence, and that in bis later years, 
the form of a fear to be guarded against or an adversary to be dis- | when he often suffered from acute pain, he drank more copiously 
armed. Both his mind and heart were shallow. is anger was | at a time, and the effects were more evident. 
giolent and unseemly in its manifestation, but quickly evanescent ;| But if nature had given James an unprepossessing personal 
and his resentments, though they were not easily entirely eradi- | appearance and an ungraceful carriage, he increased the effects of 
¢ated, were rather recurring than chronic in their symptoms, and | both by his careless and unbecoming habits. If his person had 
were easily superseded, at least for the time, by passing impres- | little in it to inspire reverence, by his demeanour he often pro- 
sions and incidental feelings. As‘a rule, he rather cherished a| duced a more active feeling of disgust and contempt. ‘The 
grievance than resented injuries. A few things and a few persons, | reports of the French ambassadors at the English Court are to 
indeed, he hated with an intenser feeling, almost unaccountable in | be received, no doubt, with caution, since James was regarded 
dts disproportionate strength. He detested the use of tobacco, andhe| by them as an enemy, in consequence of his Spanish lean- 
hated its great patron, Raleigh—the first theoretically, the second | ings; but they record certain phases of character which are 
instinctively, from a consciousness of the natural antagonism of|so much in harmony with the impression left by nearly 
such a nature (both in its good and evil points) to his own—but/|all contemporary accounts, and by James's own correspond- 
while no amount of reason would have convinced him of errorinthe| ence, that they can hardly be very far from the actual 
former case, his own interests (when he could be made to see them) | truth. ‘ When he wishes to assume the language of a king,” 
would be sufficient to disarm for the time his active resentment | they observe, ‘‘his tone is that of a tyrant; and when he con- 
against the latter. descends, he is vulgar.” And again, they tell us that the King 
If it were not for evidence that James was as unconscious | ‘was yesterday a little disturbed by the populace, which ran 
of his physical as he was of his mental deficiencies, we might | together from all sides to see him. Ife fell into such anger upon 
‘have been inclined to suppose that he placed an undue value | this, that I was quite unable to appease him ; he cursed every one 
on the little wit he did possess, from a feeling that he could lay | he met, and swore that if they would not let him follow the chase 
<laim to no respect on the score of his personal appearance or | at his pleasure he would leave England,—words of passion which 
bodily accomplishments. ‘The son of a very handsome mother, | meant no harm, but calculated to draw upon him great contempt 
and the accredited son of a handsome father, he resembled neither | and inextinguishable hate from the people.” By thus neglecting 
of them in physical appearance. Scandal said that his want of | so simple a means of obtaining popularity as a little courtesy and 
00d looks and ungainliness were additional proofs of the paternity | affability on a chance occasion such as this, James threw away 
which it assigned to him. Perhaps the most minute description | wantonly one of the great props of the power of his predecessor, and 
of his person in later years which is free from satirical animus is that | reduced himself for the support of his administration to the bare 


given by the Court physician, Sir Theodore Mayerne, in his memo- | theory of monarchy, stretched in an ostentatious manner to its 
Tials of his professional attendance on the King. Sir ‘Theodore | utmost extent. No theory, however good, could stand so per- 
(as quoted by Sir Henry Ellis) says that his Majesty’s legs were | petual an appeal to its unsupported authority. Instead of accept- 

ing the constitution of England as he found it established, and 


slender, scarcely strong enough to carry his body; that his jaw | 

Was narrow, and rendered swallowing difficult, a defect which he in- | making it, as Elizabeth had done, the instrument of his own pur- 
herited both from his mother and from his grandfather, King James | poses by always displaying sympathy with the predominant and 
V.; that in moist weather and winter he had usually a cough ;| most cherished feelings of the nation, James fretted under its 


that his skin was soft and delicate, but irritable; that he never ate | restraints, and was always trying in some manner more or less 
bread, always fed on roast meat, and seldom or never ate of boiled, | direct to remove its safeguards and undermine its foundations. 
unless it was beef; that he was very clumsy in his riding and | “The King of Spain,” he observed bitterly to Gondomar, the 


hunting, and frequently met with accidents; that he slept ill, | Spanish ambassador, “has more kingdoms and subjects than I 
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have, but there is one thing in which I surpass him. He has not 
so large a Parliament. The Cortes of Castile are composed of little 
more than thirty persons. In my kingdom there are nearly five 
hundred. The House of Commons is a body without a head. 
The members give their opinions in a disorderly manner. At their 
meetings nothing is heard but cries, shouts, and confusion. I am 
surprised that my ancestors should ever have permitted such an 
institution to come into existence. Iam a stranger, and I found it 
here when I came, so I am obliged to put up with what I cannot 
get rid of.” Such being the spirit in which James regarded his 
Parliament, it can hardly be wondered at that the disagreements 
between them were frequent and serious. But so far from merely 
putting up with what he found, James, after attempts to encroach 
on the privileges of that assembly, found it necessary not only to 
recede, but to make greater concessions than Elizabeth had ever 
made, without gaining any of the credit for the act which she 
obtained. For he always yielded too late, and when all the grace 
of concession was over. 

There was one feature in the character of James which was the 
source of much of his conduct. He was by nature more than timid, 
he was an abject coward, and nothing but some imminent fear in 
another direction could rouse him to anything manly either in 
thought or action. ‘The terrors of the night in which David Rizzio 
was murdered are supposed to have had something to do with this 
temperament, and James seems to be entitled quite as much to our 
compassion as to our contempt for this characteristic. It also was 
not without a certain beneficial effect in one respect on the mind of 
the English Nation, though it had a tendency to demoralize it in 
other ways. The enterprises of Elizabeth’s sailors against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, while they had materially assisted 
in raising the national reputation, and breaking down the power of 
Spain, had engendered a buccaneering and freebooting spirit in 
Englishmen of all classes, which, if left unchecked, might have 
materially lowered ere long the whole national character. The 
cowardice of James put a check to this, though at the expense of 
the national reputation and the national honour, and when the 
opportunity of action was again offered to the sailors of England, 
they made their expeditions under the influence of other and 
higher feelings, and the gallant semi-pirates Drake and Raleigh 
were succeeded by the equally gallant but high-souled and reli- 
gious Blake. James, from the very fear of fighting, was a peace- 
maker by nature, and whatever religious principle he had, de- 
veloped itself in nearly the only Christian maxim which he 
attempted to realize practically, ‘* Blessed are the peacemakers !” 
Yet, in his hands, this maxim became a cover for all sorts of 
base and imbecile proceedings; of course, he was not capable 
of grasping the real meaning of the sentiment, and conse- 
quently, while he every now and then violated both its letter and 
spirit by useless and fainthearted demonstrations of physical force, 
he preserved the letter and violated the spirit in a wanton abandon- 
ment of his duties as a King of England and a Prince of Europe. 
There may be differences of opinion at the present day as to the 
wisdom or impolicy of an armed intervention by England at that 
epoch in the affairs of the Continent—though the mere instinct of 


self-preservation appeared to demand it—but there can be none as | 


to the shifty, vacillating course which James actually pursued. 
The victories of Gustavus Adolphus and the Revolution in 
England which placed Cromwell at the head of affairs saved 
us from much of the danger to which, humanly speak- 
ing, England had exposed herself from the great Catholic 
league, by the inaction and ill-directed action of James, and so 
have to a great degree cloaked his misconduct; but even the 


jealousy of Papal supremacy, and a hankering after the flattering 
position of the acknowledged head of the Protestant interest in. 
Europe. And it is by the alternate ascendancy of these conflict. 
ing sentiments, joined to an occasional dread of the indignation of 
his own people, that the vacillating and tortuous course of James's, 
foreign policy is mainly to be explained. Any other acts of his in 
this department which may seem inexplicable are probably to be 
referred to the fussy restlessness of his nature, which made him 
busy-body, though it could not nerve him to serious or decided, 
action. 

The poverty of his exchequer, to which his policy of abstinence 
from war has been sometimes speciously assigned, can hardly be. 
its true explanation. James always found money to spend on 
Court festivities and pleasures, and to lavish on his extravagant 
favourites, and one great reason of his being unable to procure 
more money from his Parliaments was the fact that he wasted that 
which had been already bestowed on him in such objects, instead 
of employing it for the furtherance of a great national policy. Ip 
the cause of the Palatine, at any rate, if not in that of their 
commercial rivals, the Dutch Provinces, the purse-strings of the- 
English people would have been willingly undrawn. We come, 
then, to what must be our last point,—the relations between 
James and his Favourites, and the questionable deaths of Prince 
Henry and Sir Thomas Overbury. In the case of any one lesg 
foolish than James, we must confess that we should be inclined, 
from the evidence we possess, to draw the most unfavourable 
inferences as to the nature of the unseemly familiarity which 
existed between this king and Carr and Villiers. But James had 
so little idea of dignity and decency of deportment, and was go 
gross and prurient in his imagination, as distinguished from im- 
moral in act, that we hesitate to decide against him, and even incline 
to the belief that he was innocent of the deeper charge. As to the: 
death of Prince Henry, if it were not a natural one,—on which 
point we do not think our evidence enables us to pronounce an 
absolute opinion, though it seems rather to preponderate against 
the poisoning theory—we do not believe that James at the worst 
can be accused of anything more than perhaps a guilty knowledge 
or suspicion that something against the life of the Prince had been 
contemplated,—probably in that case by some one who was too 
dear to him, or too much in his secrets, for him to overcome a. 
cowardly disinclination to interfere. Even this is very doubtful, 
and nothing but the prying character and strange conduct of 
James himself would justify us in saying as much as this, even in. 
the case of sosuspiciousa death. Of the Overbury business we can 
speak still less decidedly, for it is enveloped in the most perplex- 
ing obscurity. It seems to us almost impossible to read the letters 
of James to the Lieutenant of the Tower, when Somerset gave 
vent to some threat of what he would do if he were brought to his. 
trial for the murder, without the gravest suspicion that James 
had some guilty knowledge, if not actual connivance in the affair.. 
No mere political secret seems to be an adequate explanation of 
his evident terror and consternation. It was clearly something: 
strictly personal in its imputation, the disclosure of which the- 
King so fearfully dreaded; and there is unfortunately nothing in 
James’s private character to place an absolute negative on the 
unfavourable solution we have hinted at, though there is not 
anything to make the presumption overpowering. 

Such, in the main features of his character appears to us to have 
been James Stuart, one of the weakest, though perhaps not the 
| most worthless, of the Kings who had reigned in England siuce the 
| days of Henry III. Knowing just too much and thinking just 
| too much to be a passive spectator of events, but with far too little 





most uncompromising advocates of a strictly pacific non-inter- | either of real knowledge or thoughtfulness to be fit for the direc- 

vention and of patriotism in its narrowest sense, will shrink from | tion of any great affair, self-conceited rather than self-confident 

committing themselves to praise of the policy of the Stuart King, | or self-reliant, a philosopher and a Christian in theory, and a foob 

which, pacific in name, was in fact a series of unnecessary | and an unscrupulous man in practice, he probably did as little 

humiliations, | good, though perhaps also as little evil, as any man with such 
But in truth, the motives of the action and inaction of James in | stagnant good intentions and such active inclinations. 

this matter, though instigated and fostered by a love of peace, | 


were not merely pacific. The country with which it was the | 





wish of Englishmen, and to them, at any rate, seemed to be 
their duty, to go to war, was the representative of a principle of 
absolute power in kings, which had a charm for the imagination of 
James that largely increased his disinclination to become the 
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enemy of its assertor. His elysium of autocracy was now trans- | Sir,—A memorial has been presented to the Bishops asking them 
ferred from London to Madrid, and the representatives of the | not to enforce upon the clergy the judgment in the case of Mr. 
system of popular anarchy were now to his mind, the United | Purchas. I have signed this memorial, though not in any wise 
Provinces of Holland, and the Palatine-King of Bohemia, whose | affected by the judgment, or wishing to evade any part of it. I 
cause he was asked to espouse. The only disturbing forces to this | am told by persons whose opinions I respect that in taking this 
bias in favour of Spain and this antagonism to Continental Pro- | course I have shown an indifference to the sacredness of Law; that I 


testantism were the terrors of guopowder plots at home, a royal | am urging the Right Rev. Bench to claim a dispensing power which 
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jg dangerous in whatever hands it is vested, and is likely to be 
ially dangerous in their hands. So obvious an objection 

must, Ishould imagine, have occurred to every person who put 

pisname to this document. Why it did not induce me to withhold 

mine perhaps you will allow me to explain. 

[ maintain that it is most important, for the sake of the public, 
for the sake of the Bishops themselves, for the sake of the reverence 
which Law has a right to demand of us, to proclaim as emphati- 
ailly as possible that a bishop does not exist for the purpose of 
enforcing ecclesiastical decrees, and that he cannot enforce them 
if that is his conception of his office. If he looks upon his name, 
«father in God,” as a merely fictitious or figurative name, doubt- 
Jess he must claim the other as his characteristic function. And 
I think experience shows that he will then perform that function 


feebly, capriciously, with severity to this man, with good-natured | 


allowances to that,—resorting continually, almost inevitably, to 
that dispensing power of which there is so much reasonable 
suspicion. If, on the other hand, he does claim that as 
his true and original title which we are wont to treat 
a3 merely ornamental and accessory, there is good evidence that 
he will possess a real, vital, salutary power, wholly different 
from a legal power, but yet which will uphold law instead of 
weakening it. A pathetic illustration of what I mean is supplied 
by Father Newman’s “ Apologia.” Bishop Bagot—the Bishop of 
Oxford, when Dr. Newman wrote in the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,” 
was, I have always understood merely a courteous English 
gentleman, the representative of a courteous race. On any 
question of theology Father Newman would have cared little 
for his opinion. If he had attempted argument with him, 
the bishop would at once have found his master. He was wise 
enough and honest enough to claim the character of a father, 
which was his real one. And looking back over a series of years, 
one who regards Bishop Bagot as a heretic cannot speak of him 
without emotion, declaring that he cannot forget him in his 
prayers. Will any one persuade me that the most wily saga- 
city, the finest rhetoric, the most consummate acquaintance with 
any branch of law, will have produced the like effect upon this 
gemarkable man or upon any inferior man? 

I do not care to enter upon the question, which has been 
very ably argued between Canon Liddell and the Dean of Ripon 
in the Times, whether the decisions of the Judicial Committee 
rest upon strictly legal grounds, or whether considerations of 
policy (perhaps unconsciously) mingle with them. ‘That con- 
troversy cannot easily be settled to the satisfaction of any 
reader. We may freely admit with the Dean that judges ought 
not to be ‘‘statesmanlike;” and yet we may not censure 
them very severely if in questions which often must strike 
them as indifferent, to be settled by a nice balance of conflict- 
ing evidence deduced from customs rather than statutes,—they do 
allow external considerations some share in determining their 
opinions. However this may be, such decisions come to the 
minds of the clergy with as little of the sanctity of Law as the 
decisions of magistrates in a game case come to the minds of their 
most ignorant parishioners. They fancy that it is the constitution 
of the Court which weakens their reverence; it is in truth a secret 
feeling that these are not subjects to which formal law can be rea- 
sonably applied; that they are too grand or too paltry for its cogni- 
zance. Hence (since they say to themselves, ‘ ecclesiastical law 
must be the highest law”) a loss of respect for law under every 
aspect, mixed with an angry craving that one might be found 
which should settle all their doubts. 

Amidst this strife of contradictory elements, we call on the 
Bishops to say:—*‘The higher divine law of charity which St. Paul 
asserted in his Epistle to the Romans respecting the observation 
of days, in his Epistles to the Corinthians respecting things 
offered to idols, is the one which we are to obey, which we are 
to practise towards our clergy. We shall do most for the honour 
of all other laws if we regard ourselves as the guardians of this 
which Courts cannot recognize, with which they have nothing to 
do. If this law becomes a dead letter, the Church must perish, 
for by it are we bound together ; without it decrees ecclesiastical 
and civil must come to nought.” It is the application of 
this principle which I contend for in this case of the judg- 
ment against Mr. Purchas. To say ‘“‘Psha! how can you 

insist upon such trifles as the position of a minister at the 
communion-table ?” isnot to apply it, but to trample upon it. What 
is a trifle to me is not a trifle to my neighbour. I cannot make 
him count it a trifle by telling him that it is so, or laughing 
at him for thinking otherwise. Nor yet by telling him that he is 
bound to observe the decree of the Judicial Committee. For he 
bas a right to turn on me and say, “ St. Paul's maxim, then, does 


| party, when in that party there is so real a division of opinion 


not seem to you of equal validity? ‘That you suppose need not be 
observed.” 

The position which I have maintained in this letter does not the 
least touch the circumstances of that other judgment, in the case 
of Mr. Voysey, of which so much has been written in your 
columns. It seems to me perfectly right to ask that clergymen may 
not be banished from the Church for standing with their faces to 
the altar. It would seem to me utterly ignominious to ask that 
offences such as Lord Lyttelton has charged on me should be over- 
looked. If, as he thinks, I have trafficked with the most sacred 
words in a double sense,—if I have perverted the teaching of the 
Church and the Scriptures respecting the reconciliation of the 
world and the relation of men to God,—by all means let the 
evidence for such accusations be sifted to the uttermost, let all 
orders of the clergy from the highest to the lowest, let all lay- 
| men of every degree, feel that they are interested in sifting it. 

For they must affect the whole Gospel which we are sent to 
preach. I thank his Lordship for giving what might seem an 
| absurd prominence to a person of 80 little influence and so little 
connected with any party as [ am; because he has enabled me to 
say, as I do say to him and to your readers, I retract no one of the 
words which you suppose that the judgment condemns. I will 
explain no one of them away. I hope to teach hereafter as [ have 
taught hitherto, only God being my helper, with more zeal, with 
more conviction that I incur a terrible woe, if, through fear of any 
judicial sentence or any public opinion I keep back or modify the 
the messenger of Salvation with which I am entrusted.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. D. Maurice. 








THE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL CLERGY. 

(To THE Evirork OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 
| Sir,—lIn the present High-Church and Broad-Church crises, the 
| Sevad-Chenah clergy will not be accused by the outside world 
of having erred on the side of frankness. Lord Lyttelton de- 
scribes their attempts to explain their position as “shifts and 
subtleties,” and perhaps, notwithstanding Mr. Llewelyn Davies’ 
retort in your last, he expresses fairly the opinion of the great 
mass of the laity. Many Liberal clergy have been eager to express 
their views about the Purchas case—but the Voysey case was a 
little too near home—and now that Mr. Voysey’s glass-houses 
have been broken the Liberals seem anxious to explain that their 
own is built of some other material. ‘They have also, as a body, 
| been very silent under the recent application of the ecclesiastical 
rod. Meanwhile friends and foes have begun to ask, why is 
there honest clamour in one camp, and silence, or at best an 
uncertain sound, in the other? Are the High Church going 
to fight, whilst the Broad Church are afraid? Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, in a recent Spectator, seems to be of opinion that the 
position of the Liberals is hardly affected by the late decision 
in the Voysey case. According to him, we are still legally 
entitled to interpret the Articles and criticize the Bible as 
before. ‘This is certainly not the impression received by the 
general public, nor is it the opinion of all the Liberal clergy ; if, 
however, it should turn out to be the correct view no one would 
more rejoice than myself. But if otherwise, why do not the 
Liberals stand to their opinions as the Ritualists are now standing 
to their colours? I think the difference of policy arises from the 
different principles on which the two systems of thought are 
founded. 

The High Church, respectable and useful as their work has been, 
are retrospective; the Broad Church are prospective. ‘The first are 
alittle behind their age, the second are perhaps a little before it. The 
old ecclesiastical system which has been galvanized by the Ritualists 
has “‘ had its day,” like the Jewish religion in the days of Christ ; 
in the minds of most thinking persons it has ‘‘ ceased to be.” The 
Broad-Church time, like that of a new Gospel, has hardly yet 
arrived; but as every intellectual and social current of thought 
and feeling is setting as much in the Broad-Church direction as it 
is away from the High Church, we ure in no great hurry,—we can 
afford to wait. 

The High-Church clerics are naturally desperate, because their 
hold over the age is growing weaker and weaker, and their 
theories more and more at variance with facts, whereas the central 
points of our faith, freedom of conscience and freedom of inquiry, 
unite us to all that is most hopeful, most helpful, and most 
honourable, in our age and country. Nevertheless, personally I 
did think, when a judgment was pronounced which in the minds of 
most people seemed to strike at the root of Liberalism by setting 
new limits to critical inquiry, some protest might with advantage 
have been made; but I now see the difficulty of protesting as a 
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about the points of protest. Such division is no doubt our weakness, | things ; and yet if we flaunt such breaches in the face of the judge 
but it is also our strength. For mere party action it makes us | he will unwillingly, but firmly, condemn us ? J 
almost powerless,—in front of the Evangelical Alliances andChurch | It is, then, only a matter of degree, to be regulated in each, 
Unions of the period. But for truth and freedom it makes us | individual case, how far one may, by omission or commission 
almost the only power left within the Church of England. The | ignore the ecclesiastical law or directly infringe it. . 
great worth of the Liberal party to that Church has hitherto been| I think the liberty we claim may be said to lie between the 
the independence of its members not only towards other parties, | limits suggested by our own sense of truth and expediency 
but towards each other; and therefore at a crisis like this, in- | and those other limits defined by the action of friends or foes whe. 
dividual protests from individual stand-points would be the natural | may think it worth their while to coerce us into submission op 
action of such a party. procure our legal expulsion. If I do not sign my name, it is not 

Bat I cannot help seeing that even inaction at the present | because I am ashamed of my doctrine, but simply because I haye. 
moment deserves to be treated with something a little more to the | 20t been attacked, and certainly do not intend to enter the hot 
point than the taunt of cowardice which has come to us from some | nd dusty arena of controversy until I am.—I am, Sir, &., 
quarters. May I be allowed to sketch further, in a few words, ONE oF THE LipeRaL C.erey, 
the line of thought which makes the liberal policy of temporary 
inaction intelligible without being disgraceful ? 


On many subjects the Broad-Church clergy have preached for | ,, , : 

é é —I that a deputat f " 
several years some at least of the doctrines for which Mr. Voysey ott went ra Ped 2 ae <. Ps fess low nome ee 
hes boon contenant Fer ee ee whale e oe High- the adoption of an emigration rate. Within the last few days 
Church party has indulged in some points of ritual for which Mr. too, articles have appeared in some of your contemporaries 
> 
Fascias te we mn condemned. er nat z ie. Voy pie A conve oe notably in the Pall Mall Gazette, lecturing the Australian colonies 
focus all the points which a legal ecclesiastical tribunal is likely to tn Gavtioates fev ast Galan ‘what they ean to seemele enienal 
take exception to, and firmly asks whether he is not orthodox? rat ule wesetenied 4 pe pond polit. ~staggiry = ro 
pth Ho, Ergo, oa " aed a bes Aa gua generally entertained, that the colonies can accommodate all the. 
Sonera we we wasee we Sewer Eoeeey woe oe ene surplus labour of Great Britain, or even of Europe, and that they 
nomine, the same statement applies to the Purchas case. Granted. a tieaidliieny destin on teva Chonda al Gale een 
Then our stern critics would have every Liberal and every High ‘= timaniioes Pp Jy metetees 
Churchman either change his opinions and ritual, or cry, ‘* Peccavi, Will you ‘iin so to nny 0 few words on these mation? -I wl 
turn me out!” If he does the latter, or if his friends doit for him, Pe gti 7 tees fragt tat pinta sendhiidiions 0 - 
of course while the law stands and is appealed to he must be turned rs teary, I would ony to every Toglis h Ms Sn Go white “4 
out. But under the circumstances, both parties seem unwilling perp aa d soquire land for your children to oomen dius oe 
one ay sg pied hen _ y sigese om a ae | as the time is not very far distant when your opportunities will 
are for staying in, in order to agitate for Disestablishment. The | be lest.” Bub it is onc thing penctically (0 tell men who have er 
Broad Church are for staying in, in order to agitate for the repeal | pes dilate money to spend it in making new homes ; and quite 

a i i j oe | . ? . 
of cheolete Gagmes ond vette a reap “tre | another thing to urge Government to ship off many thousands of 
Church friends to settle their own difticulties, the question for the | men and women at the public expense, to colonies which in some 
Sane Ganey * cay ay - resedpesecnenteterin —mying wad cases are neither anxious to receive nor able to employ them. The 
yennptnscers dinecede~ ete inighaentnestay jon. te degen Piee-eteed able-bodied English labourer who arrives in a new country 

o ? 


any society on earth last for a month, if the letter of all its laws | cnunot proceed at once to clear the backwoods or the bush. Eves. 


were always appealed to and always enforced? In many of our}. : é agian ee ‘ : 
a : -_ | if land be given him, as it still is in some colonies, as, for instance,, 
Government offices, for instance, expulsion or a heavy penalty is | . : 
s ‘ Queensland and Canada, he must have money in hand to buy food 
decreed against any one who should be proved to have discussed | gs 
; . : : : | and clothes and seed-corn for his first year, and to pay for some 
or in any way divulged to the outside world anything connected | j a 
: : F He : -, sort of shelter till he has put up a house. In all but highly excep-- 
with the policy or even the internal administration of the said | |. : s ° 
, | tional cases he can only get this money by selling his labour fora 
office. How many office-clerks at this moment would stand such ip ana etars sic alll ile ich ibl 
test? What society could survive such an ordeal ? | Year or acoup e of years. Now I need not say that itis as impossible 
“ sie : : es | to force labour that is not wanted upon the market as to put a 
Perhaps a society founded yesterday might, providing its bye- gallon into a pint pot. ‘The population of the Dominion of Canada 
laws were not numerous, and the meaning of its statutes not is at most four and a half millions, that of Australia about a 
ambiguous, but certainly not one founded in another age, encum- | nitlion and a half. The proportion of employers among these is 
bered with a vast number of obsolete and partially-understood | probably larger for agricultural labour than in England; for 
restrictions, haunted by the phantoms of worn-out controversies, | manufacturing labour very much smaller. If, as the working 
full of dogmas and definitions corresponding to past party | jon of London propose, from 10,000 to 20,000 men were sent out 
struggles, and redolent of social and intellectual atmospheres | in asingle year from the metropolis alone, what are the chances 
which it is now difficult even to fairly appreciate. But it will be | that these men, presumably not farm-labourers, find employment,. 
urged, these laws are binding still, because unrepealed. Surely | even if they are all able-bodied and of good character? But 
there are plenty of laws which are never enforced, and which have ‘the chances, of course, are that many of them are out of work 
never been repealed. Such laws our judges would be obliged to | fo peing weak or idle. Above all, what will happen if the 
enforce if in the civil law-courts their attention were called to | whole nation exports at the same ratio, except that there will be 
them ee has been called to the points of the Voy sy | a ghastly famine and civil disturbances in Montreal and Melbourne? 
Unlike some of my brethren, then, I admit the peril of our position. | No doubt the Wakefield theory of colonization proposed that 
I do not take up the ground that the Broad-Church clergy have | Jand should be sold at a price practically prohibitive to all but 
taught nothing illegal. Any of us may be prosecuted any day on 'rich men, and that the proceeds should be applied to bringing out 
some one or more points which have now been declared illegal, and | labourers who, finding themselves unable to buy land, would work 
which there is not much probability of our surrendering. But | for their employers at English prices. The system broke down in 
whilst I do not and, indeed, canuot, except by recantation, flinch | practical application, because the English labourer did not care to 
from the application of these laws to myself, why should I lay my | jeave home only to reproduce the conditions of Dorsetshire or 
head upon the block and say, “ Strike! but hear me,” whilst so) Buckinghamshire in a new world. In the colony where it struck. 
many are willing to hear me without striking, and would, perhaps, | deepest root, and which it nearly ruined, South Australia, it is. 
regret if any zealous friend of orthodoxy or my own impatience | computed that the voluntary emigrants driven out by the glut of 
for death thrust me beneath the ecclesiastical chopper ? labour have been slightly in excess of the artificially imported. 
But as to violating the law,—are all who preach in a black gown | immigrants. Hundreds of men have left New South Wales for 
instead of a surplice to be prosecuted ? The Bishop of Worcester, New Zealand and California. In the face of facts like these, the 
in apparent defiance of the recent judgment, has declared the use | Australian colonies are not likely to subsidize immigration on any 
of the surplice still optional throughout his diocese. Was it not | large scale. But they are doing much indirectly to encourage it, 
illegal always to leave out the Athanasian Creed, or substitute a | by offering land on far easier terms than under the Wakefield 
decent for an indecent lesson, or omit to read the Church Service | system, and by spending large sums upon public works. For the 
daily? But do we accuse ourselves gravely for these illegal acts, | best class of immigrants, those who pay their own passages, there 
some of them, at least, involving doctrinal as well as ritual? | is, I believe, abundant room in our colonies. Nor would I grudge 
Does not the public conscience, as well as our own, justify us in| these men some assistance from the friends who know them at 
breaking the letter of the law, as we have done for years in many | home. So long as our outflow is restricted to the provident and. 








EMIGRATION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
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the deserving it will never assume dangerous proportions. But 
wholesale emigration at the cost of the State can only end in trans- 
ting a worse misery than that of our large towns into the 
colonies, and I do not think Canada and Australia can be blamed 
if they do not desire it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN. 








BOOKS. 
ee 
THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE.* 

No one probably at the present day would misuuderstand the title 
of this book, no one probably of the last generation would have 
dreamed of using it. The Alps, in the widest sense of the term, 
have become the region to which large and increasing numbers 
resort for health and recreation, and within the last few years they 
have been fully explored in all their recesses, mainly by English- 
men on their holiday excursions. It is possible that the taste for 
mountain climbing among those who have the strength, and for 
travelling under the shadow of the mountains among those who 
cannot go higher, may in course of time die out; though perhaps, 
asan excellent mountaineer once predicted, the men who con- 
quered the Alps will be remembered by a generation which had 
ceased to follow in their track. But at present there is no sign of 
anything of the kind ; in every corner of the Alps new accommo- 
dation is year by year afforded to travellers, and no hotel ever 
seems to fail for want of custom. And if anything in the way of 
literature could stimulate the mountaineering taste, it would be 
such a book as has just been published by one of the most skilful, 
most experienced, and most widely known of English climbers. 

One portion of the volume is devoted to narratives, reprinted, 
all of them from the publications of the Alpine Club, of sundry 
difficult expeditions, chiefly in the Bernese Oberland. Another 
sxction is devoted to some general descriptions of more remote 
regions, among which the Eastern Carpathians are at once the 
least known and the least inviting to visit. In this portion of the 
book there is little to call for remark ; it possesses the peculiar 
humour which pervades all Mr. Stephen’s writings, and which, 
though having a genuine individuality of its own, now and then 
strongly reminds one of Oliver Wendell Holmes. But narratives 
equally interesting in their matter, and equally well if differently 
told, might be extracted in considerable number from the same re- 
positories. The remainder of the work, however, is of a very 
different kind, and of much higher merit. By way of prologue, 
Mr. Stephen has given two very interesting chapters, one on the 
mode in which mountains were regarded iu the days when no one 
appreciated their beauty, and one on the sources from which the 
love of mountain scenery has sprung. And by way of epilogue, 
come two chapters on mountaineering. One explains the reasons 
why those who have climbed the Alps understand and love them 
better than their most ardent admirer who stays in the valleys. 
The other gives what may fairly be regarded as an authoritative 
exposition of the nature of the dangers to be encountered, and the 
principle of the true precautions requisite ; for it is based ona 
paper read to the Alpine Club by Mr. Stephen, as president, and 
deliberately published in their journal as embodying the general 
opinion of the club. 

Mr. Stephen is regarded by the initiated in Alpine craft as the 
very personification of the disposition to look on the Alps purely 
asa playground, and to repudiate any idea of scientific or other 
profit; and certainly there may be found in most of his writings 
on the subject ample justification for such an estimate. But the 
papers which he has here collected show that under all the chaff, 
occasionally of a somewhat grim and cynical kind, there lies rare 
grain, in the shape of a very keen appreciation of the poetic and 
imaginative charms of the Alps. As Mr. Stephen himself puts it, 
“T venture todeny that even punning is incompatible with poetry, 
or that those who make the pun can have no deeper feeling in 
their bosoms, which they are perhaps too shamefaced to utter.” 
It is, perhaps, impossible to make those who have never stood on a 
mountain top, or climbed a sharp ridge with precipices on either 
hand, fully understand the pleasure. ‘The mountains speak most 
eloquently to the initiated, but possibly no one can act as an 
interpreter to explain their meaning to the multitude. Mr. 
Stephen has made by far the most successful attempt at accom- 
plishing this difficult task, and his language will give a thrill of 
pleasure to every climber at familiar sentiments so well translated 
into words. But whether it will be equally significant to others 
no mountaineer can judge, we can but request our readers to take 





* The Playground of Europe. By Leslie Stephen, lat: Presideat of the Alpine 
Club. London: Longmans, 1871. ‘ “ 





| the following passage as a specimen, and refer them to Mr. 


Stephen’s book, if, as we believe they are inclined to ask for more :— 


“ Suppose that we are standing upon the Wengern Alp; between the 
Monch and the Eiger there stretches a round white bank, with a curved 
outline, which we may roughly compare to the back of one of Sir E. 
Landseer’s lions. The ordinary tourists—the old man, the woman, or 
the cripple, who are supposed to appreciate the real beauties of Alpine 
scenery—may look at it comfortably from their hotel. They may see 
its graceful curve, the long straight lines that are ruled in delicate shad- 
ing down its sides, and the contrast of the blinding white snow with the 
dark blue sky above ; but they will probably guess it to be a mere bank 
—a snowdrift, perhaps, which has been piled by the last storm. If yow 
pointed out to them one of the great rocky teeth that projected from its. 
summit, and said that it was a guide, they would probably remark that 
he looked very small, and would fancy that he could jump over the bank 
with an effort, Now a mountaineer knows, to begin with, that it is a 
massive rocky rib, covered with snow, lying at a sharp angle, and vary- 
ing perhaps from 500 to 1,000 feet in height. So far he might be ac- 
companied by men of less soaring ambition; by an engineer who had 
been mapping the country, or an artist who had been carefully observ- 
ing the mountains from their bases. They might learn in time to inter- 
pret correctly the real meaning of shapes at which the uninitiated guess 
atrandom. But the mountaineer can go a step further, and it is the 
next step which gives the real significance to those delicate curves and 
lines. He can translate the 500 or 1,000 feet of snow-slope into a more 
tangible unit of measurement. To him, perhaps, they recall the 
memory of a toilsome ascent, the sun beating on his head for five or six 
hours, the snow returning the glare with still more parching effect; a 
stalwart guide toiling all the weary time, cutting steps in hard blue ice, 
the fragments hissing and spinning down the long straight grooves in the 
frozen snow till they lost themselves in the yawning chasm below; and 
step after step taken along the slippery staircase, till at length he trium- 
phantly sprang upon the summit of the tremendous wall that no human 
foot had scaled before. The little black knobs that rise above the edge 
represent for him huge impassable rocks, sinking on one side in scarped 
slippery surfaces towards the snowfield, and on the other stooping in 
one tremendous cliff to a distorted glacier thousands of feet below. The 
faint blue line across the upper névé, scarcely distinguishable to the eye, 
represents to one observer nothing but a trifling undulation ; a second 
perhaps, knows that it means a crevasse; the mountaineer remembers 
that it is the top of a huge chasm, thirty feet across, and perhaps ten 
times as deep, with perpendicular sides of glimmering blue ice, and 
fringed by thick rows of enormous pendent icicles. The marks that 
are scored in delicate lines, such as might be ruled by a diamond on 
glass, have been cut by innumerable streams trickling in hot weather 
from the everlasting snow, or ploughed by succeeding avalanches that 
have slipped from the huge upper snowfields above. In short, there is 
no insignificant line or mark that has not its memory or its indication 
of the strange phenomena of the upper world. True, the same picture 
is painted upon the retina of all classes of observers; and so Porson 
and a schoolboy and a peasant might receive the same physical impres- 
sion from a set of black and white marks on the page of a Groek play; 
but to one they would be an incoherent conglomeration of unmeaning 
and capricious lines, to another they would represent certain sounds 
more or less corresponding to some English words ; whilst to the scholar 
they would reveal some of the noblest poetry in the world, and all the 
associations of successful intellectual labour.” 


Mingled with descriptions like these, we find occasional passages 
which may well horrify any non-climber, wherein Mr. Stephen 
dwells on the fascination which the contemplation of danger has. 
To look down a precipice and speculate on the way in which one- 
self or one’s comrade would be smashed in falling is an amuse- 
ment the bare idea of which is enough to make the ordinary 
reader's flesh creep, and yet every mountaineer knows by his own 
experience that Mr. Stephen is right, that there is a keen and 
most pleasurable stimulus afforded to one’s mental and moral 
energies by the contemplation of danger, and the knowledge that 
one’s own nerve and strength must and can keep one safe. Were 
it not so, or rather, for those to whom this feeling is unknown, 
mountain-climbing ought not to be regarded as a lawful pursuit ; 
for the dangers, if real, are to a large extent imaginary also. ‘That 
is to say, the imagination is liable to be attacked by phantoms of 
unreal dangers, as well as by the substance of real ones ; and those 
who are terrified by either are thereby rendered unfit to encounter 
them. But those whose faculties are braced, rather than shaken, 
by acquaintance with the powers of the mountain world, derive 
thence a training which is of service in other and more important 
pursuits, and can afford to disregard the many who refuse to 
believe that such a result is possible. 

We must not, however, devote all our space to the concluding 
section of Mr. Stephen’s book, though it be the most interesting, 
and omit to notice his introductory chapter. Mountains hardly 
figure in poetry or in books of travel before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that most unpoetical age, with its taste for Dutch gar- 
dens and tendency to explain all things in heaven and earth off- 
hand on a priori principles, instead of through patient experiment 
and induction, could not be expected either to admire or to under- 
stand rugged, barren, informal, inexplicable things like the great 
snow mountains. Mr. Stephen thinks that the love for mountain 
scenery ‘came in with the renewed admiration for Shakespeare, 
for Gothic architecture, for the romantic school of art and litera- 
ture, and with all that modern revolutionary spirit which we are 
as yet hardly in a position to criticize”; and he fastens on 
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Rousseau the charge, or the credit, of having been the first to set | and all the world occupied, his experience of Corsican mannese 
up mountains as objects of human admiration. We almost won- | was always equally favourable. We do not know what would 
der that he did not work out his problem a step further, and trace | have been the result of his accepting one introduction that wag 
the origin of mountain climbing, which is by no means merely | offered him, and perhaps he was judicious in declining it, The 
admiration translated into action, though that element is not to | landlord of the hotel at Ajaccio proposed to give him a letter to 
be ignored, in another tendency of the modern spirit, more closely | some of the banditti who were known to live in the woods of the 
allied to the revolutionary than love of romance, namely, the | interior, saying, ‘‘‘They are rich, they want nothing, they have 
restless eagerness to find out everything which can be known, and plenty of sheep, and do nobody any harm.” ‘This was not the 
willingness to expend any amount of patient labour on the task. | opinion of the landlord’s wife, and as Mr. Lear did not go out of 
The temper which takes a pleasure in encountering difficulties, and | his way to make their acquaintance, we are left in the dark. But 
rejoices in every separate obstacle as something to be overcome, | at all events roads are safe, ‘‘ You may walk from Cape Corso to 





the spirit of adventure which finds an indescribable charm in 
plunging into the unknown, are as old, at any rate, as the Norse- 
men. But the tendency to which we refer is that which is mani- 
fested in chemical analysis, in the application of the microscope to 
physiology, in the general unwillingness among the votaries of all 
sciences to accept any phenomena as ultimate facts incapable of 
further explanation. The present generation are unable to rest 
contented with the idea that any problem is insoluble, and the 
form which this takes among travellers is a restless desire to explore 
every corner that remains unknown. No doubt vanity has been 
another motive, the wish to achieve, and to be known to have 
achieved, something never before accomplished; but the credit 
thence derivable is absolutely infinitesimal except in the 
ease of great and conspicuous peaks or passes, and yet every 
minor mountain, every variation of a pass, finds its explorer. 
It is doubtless impossible to prove this assertion; if mountain- 
eering were to cease, now that the Alps have been pretty 
thoroughly conquered, it might be said that vanity could find no 
food, as well as that there was nothing more unknown to be brought 
to light. And it is true also that the “joy of the deed” isa 
potent motive, especially to Englishmen, with their double strain 
of Norse blood through Danish and Norman ancestors, and one 
which Mr. Stephen, in his almost petulant dislike to science on 
the Alps, is likely to rate higher than the other. But the number 
of scientific men who have also been Alpine climbers is too great 
for a fair average, considering how comparatively few there have 
been of each species, and we may fairly prefer the hypothesis 
which connects the two by a better link than mere coincidence. 





A LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CORSICA.* 
‘Tue interest attaching to Mr. Lear’s Italian and Albanian 
journals will make many readers anxious to accompany him on 
his tour through Corsica. Whether the effect of this publication 
will be to create a new field for travel or not, at least it brings all 
the features of the country before us, and stimulates rather than 
sates our curiosity. ‘The magnificent views of forest scenery 
sketched by Mr. Lear, the dark valleys, the wildernesses of rock, 
the snowy peaks, the graceful curves and quaint inlets of the 
coast, afford a rich and varied treat to the lovers of landscape. 
Some of us will, and, alas! others must, be contented with Mr. Lear's 
‘drawings instead of comparing them with the originals, and indeed 
the drawings give us suflicient pleasure. But those who can spare 
money and time might do worse than follow in the painter's footsteps. 
The account given of Corsican travel and accommodation is not 
unattractive. Mr. Lear seems to have met with few discomforts, 
to have fed well, to have been treated with much civility, and to 
have found an astonishing amount of cleanliness in parts of the 
island. It is true that he carried with him his own camp bedstead, 
which led the hostess of one inn to exclaim that he despised the 
beds of Corsica, and which suggests a comparison with the King of 
Prussia. But many of the inns visited by Mr. Lear were above 
the average to be met with in small Southern towns, and where 
there was no inn he was sure to be hospitably entertained by some 
of the residents. He speaks warmly of the courtesy of the Corsi- 
cans in general, and tells us that as he sat by the road-side draw- 
ing, everybody who rode past would salute him, one calling out, 


‘* We are glad you are making our Corsica known by drawing | 


it;” another, ‘‘ Perhaps when you foreigners know us better, 
you will cease to think us such savages as we are said 
to be.” Profuse were the apologies made at an inn because 
two of the dishes consisted of sucking pig, and after a stew 
had been introduced in the most deferential way as being part of 
‘¢that black animal,” a roast which followed led to the same 
excuse as being “‘ the hinder part of the same little black beast.” 


On Mr. Lear asking if they had any good wine, the answer was, | 


‘Not any worthy of your merit, but some we hope you may find 
drinkable.” Except at one place, where Mr. Lear arrived in the 


| 


| the Straits of Bonifacio in the undisturbed monotony of security, 
and all gloomy atmosphere of risk and danger has for years past 
| been dispersed by the broad daylight of French administration and 
| civilization. With old customs and costumes, mystery and murder 
_ have alike disappeared from the Corsica of 1868.” 

As a painter, Mr. Lear naturally regrets the abandonment of 
picturesque costume, and complains more than once of the mono- 
tony of the black or dark brown which forms the universal 
dress of the inhabitants. His first impressions of Corsica 
were indeed melancholy. As he approached the island, the 
weather was damp and overcast, the mountains were clouded, 
and Ajaccio, with its total want of architectural features 
and its great warehouse-like buildings, added to the general 
gloom. Mr. Lear could not but remember that, according to 
a friend of his who was a naturalist, one of the creatures peculiar 
to Corsica was the helix tristis, and one of his first remarks is that 
‘‘the melancholy snail was right when it chose a sympathetic 
dwelling.” However, this feeling does not seem to have lasted 
long, and Mr. Lear has not imparted any of it to his readers. In 
a very short time we are absorbed in alternate drawings and de- 
scriptions of the scenery of Corsica, and we have neither eyes nor 
thoughts for anything of less engrossing interest. The dark fore- 
ground of the valley of the Prunelli, with the ranges of hills 
beyond shading off gradually and growing gradually lighter till 
they culminate in a snowy summit in the distance; the robe of 
green, shot with innumerable crimson flowers which covers all 
the landscape ; the continual succession of park scenes, groups of 
large chestnut and venerable ilex, huge granite masses close to the 
road, and shadowy snow-topped pine-grown heights far away, 
lead us on to the white citadel and worn rocky creek of 
Bonifacio at the southern end of the island. Mr. Lear takes 
us next to the forest of Bavella, which engrosses four of 
his large plates and some smaller drawings. ‘‘The pines,” 
he says, in the accompanying description, ‘‘are exquisitely 
beautiful, and unlike any I have ever seen; perfectly bare and 
straight to a great height, they seem to rise like giant needles 
from the ‘ deep blue gloom’ of the abyss below. Granite rocks of 
splendid forms are on every side, the spaces between them 
cushioned with fern, and the tall spires of the pinus maritima 
shooting out from their sides and crevices...... Sometimes 
ivory-white, needle-spiry pine stems, dead and leafless, break the 
dark yawning chasm of some black abyss far below with a line as 
of a silver thread; now a great space of grey mist in the distant 
hollow depth is crossed by lines of black burned stems ; anon the 
high trunk of a solitary tufted tree looks like a kind of giant 
flower on a tall stalk, and ever above are delicate myriads of far 
pines, ‘ pluming the craggy ledge,’ their stems drawn like fine hair 
against the sky.” Passages like these, by the side of the drawings 
which make the words more vivid, and show us in very truth the 
| fathomless abysses, the dark masses of pine on the mountain-sides, 
the solitary stems rising from the ravines, recall the Laureate’s 
praise of Mr. Lear’s Albanian volume. It may be said as truly of 
the Journal in Corsica,— 








“ With such a pencil, such a pen, 

You shadow forth to distant men,— 

I read, and felt that I was there.” 
The forests which Mr. Lear sketches are apparently the most 
| distinctive features of Corsican scenery. Bavella, with its mag- 
| nificent avenues closed at the ends by peaks that scarcely overtop 
| the soaring pines, with the black recesses which no ray can pierce, 
| yields in extent to Valdoniello, where the waving tree-tops seem 
| to cluster on the edge of a slope and then to go down into an illimit- 
| able valley. Sorba and Marmano present but a few clusters of 
trees, and Aitone, which Mr. Lear says is one of the largest and 
most varied forests in Corsica, shows only as a mass of closely 
| planted wood. Still, an enthusiast for tree-forms will fiud as 
_ many bits for study in all the drawings as the artist found in the 


midst of a great public rejoicing, and found all the inns full | forests themselves. We turn from one plate to the other, and then 





* Journal of a Landscape Painter in Corsica. By Edward Lear. London: Robert 
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‘turn back again, with growing enthusiasm. After all, Bavella 
carries off the palm. But we must pass on to some of the other 
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subjects, and next in rank to the forests we place the wonderful | 


group of rocky pinnacles on the coast near La Piana. Again, we 
borrow Mr. Lear’s words as the only possible description of his 
picture. “* What beautiful variety of form and colouring in these 
ite—or are they porphyry ?—pillars and crags, so brilliant and | 
gay iD comparison with the sober, pallid hues of limestone rocks ! | 
The carriage road—a very good one, and with a parapet through- | 
out on the side towards the sea—is cut for a considerable distance | 
through the heart of these crags and peaks, along the edge of this 
savage coast, parts of which are truly splendid. Groups of lofty 
spires, like cypresses turned into stone, shoot up from the shadowy | 
depths of terrible abysses, or overhang the highway, in one place | 
half blocked up by a mass lately fallen from the heights above ; 
and as you wind among these strange and wild pinnacles you look 
between their clusters of ragged columns to the placid Gulf of 
Porto and the beautiful hill forms on its farther side, forming a 
succession of pictures, framed by the grim foreground above and | 
below you.” ‘The reader ought to compare this passage with Mr. | 
Lear's drawing, not with any other man’s account of the drawing. 
There is another bit of rocky landscape near Evisa which is good | 
in its way, but nothing can match the coast scene. Corte and | 
Vescovato are striking views of groups of houses, perched aloft, 
with torrents at their base; and then we come to the charming | 
Vale of Luri, with its foreground of rock and wood, and the | 
winding stream that lengthens itself out towards the sea, to 
Avapessa, with its stream deep-set in leafy banks and its graceful | 
heights ; and to the Ponte del Vecchio, with its weird, lonely rocks 
and its flashing water. We might fairly shut the book after | 
mentioning these drawings, for it would be difficult to find | 
anything that would drive them out of our heads. 

Except in his descriptions of scenery, Mr. Lear has not made 
much use of his pen, and he warns us in his preface not to expect 
more than an ordinary journal of travel. Yet he always writes 
pleasantly and to the point, telling an occasional anecdote if it is 
told to him, and noting down general characteristics when they do 
not interfere with his special study. His preference for solitary 
journeys, and his avowed inability to talk and work at the same 
time, no doubt excluded some information, and his drawings are 
certainly so valuable that we cannot complain of anything that is 
necessary for their production. We observe that Mr. Lear’s visit 
to the great Spedale forest, which was particularly recommended 
tohim by Prosper Merimée, is barren of illustration, but intro- 
duces a couple of curious stories. One is about a lunatic who 
believed that he had swallowed two gendarmes, and that the only 
remedy was to eat nothing in order that he might starve out the 
intruders. He persevered in this course, till he was almost starved 
himself, but at last he exclaimed with joy, “They are both dead 
of hunger,” and resumed eating. The other concerns a notable | 
Corsican lady named Columba, who was a prominent character in 
one of the Vendetta wars. She was once desirous of preventing 
a hostile family from building a tower which would have 
commanded her own, and she adopted the following method. 
She made a party of her people sit on the ground opposite 
the tower which was being built, and began a game of 
cards, while she herself professed to be watching the game and 
was dancing and dandling her baby. But she had concealed a 
loaded pistol in the baby’s dress, and watching her opportunity 
she suddenly shot one of the masons on the tower, returning the 
pistol to its hiding place before she was noticed. Of course there 
Was an outcry from the tower, but the players had their hands full 
of cards and their guns were lying harmlessly by their sides, | 
while Madame Colomba was pacifying the screaming child with | 
both her hands, so that suspicion was diverted. When two more | 
of the builders had fallen victims to the same stratagem, the work 
of the tower was deferred sine die. Mr. Lear had these stories 
from his companion, but while telling them with thorough appre- 
ciation, he laments that in a pictorial sense the excursion to the | 
Spedale forest proved a failure. We can sympathize with the 
complaint, though we have had the pleasure of quoting the stories. | 








| 
| 





THE RELICS OF MR. A. S. LOGAN.* 
THE notice of the late Mr. Logan—a Scotch barrister and county- | 
court judge, who died, at the age of fifty, in the year 1862,—by | 
Dr. John Brown, which is prefixed to these very brief relics, would | 
alone mark him as one of those many original men who have had | 
ample faculty, though other conditions failed them, to make for | 
themselves a great name and fame in this world, even without that 
striking poetical fragment of the origin of which the same graphic | 
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* On Robert Burns; an Address. Judas the Be traver, His Ending: a Poetical Frag- | 
ment. By the late Alexander Stuart Logan, Advocate, Sheriff of Forfarshire. | 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1871, j 


pen has given us so notable an account. Dr. John Brown's bio- 
graphical notice was printed immediately after his friend's death 
in the Scotsman, whence it is transferred to this tiny volume; and 
certainly no more graphic picture of great but intermittent energy, 
and a bundle of heterogeneous powers mutually enhancing each 
other's effect by the very contrasts they presented, could easily be 
conceived. Mr. Logan died of angina pectoris, and had been suffering 
from some disease which his physicians did not understand for a 
long time before his death. Dr. John Brown believes that there 
were physical limits on his powers of labour from a much earlier 
period, which accounted for the irregular energy of his genius. 
‘* He was,” says Dr. John Brown, “ like a lion in his working,— 
a burst of energy, an interval of inertia. He would go through 
in ten hours what many ten men could hardly do in ten days; 
but then he lapsed into a deeper inaction than any of the ten 
could have dared or attained, and thus he lost,—for by standing 
still we infallibly go back. Not that he did not achieve an 
honourable place in his profession. He did this early by the 
sheer force of his enormous mental power, but he never advanced 
continuously to the heights which his faculties, considered merely 
as mental, gave promise of,—indeed, had in them the power of, if 
seconded by a strenuous, clear-working, unencumbered physique. 
As a lawyer, he was disttnguished less by his learning, his in- 
genuity, his adroitness, his eloquence, or his legal solidity in the 
true sense, than by his great and immediate common-sense and 
judgment, his power of discharging a case of its accessories and 
taking it by the life, and this in the simplest forms of thought 
and expression. Ile had all the ingredients for eloquence, except 
the cumulative and explosive knack ; he was, therefore, more per- 
suasive, reasonable, and convincing, than surprising and striking. 
For eloquence is very much a series of explosions, of hits, of 
storms culminating, and of lulls gathering again to a paroxysm or 
an ecstasy. As a judge in his own County Court we believe he 
was never excelled for judgments which were truly judicious ; 
indeed, they say he spoiled the Forfarshire litigators, and did his 
duty too quickly and too well.” 

Dr. Brown's analysis of the secret of eloquence explains 
its source in, at least, three-fourths of the eloquent men of 
any generation, though not in all, since there is a sort of political 
and religious eloquence which rather deserves to be called sus- 
tained passion,—like Mr. Bright’s,—than argument propelled 
by a store of superabundant sitality. Brougham’s eloquence was 
entirely of this latter kind; and no doubt without that super- 
abundance of propelling force, which made it always easier for 
him to drive in his argument with a moral sledge-hammer than for 
almost any other man to give an ordinarily vigorous statement 
of a case, Brougham’s eloquence would hardly have been notable 
at all. It is quite probable that the difference between mere good 
sense and the most wonderful eloquence, consists often enough in 
the mere difference between the condition of health which makes 
a man not sorry to pause directly his case has been clearly stated, 
and that which disposes a man to make assurance doubly sure 
by capping every statement of reason with a display, and so to 
say even ostentation, of the superfluous energy with which it is 
held. 

The qualities of mind hitherto described are perfectly re- 
flected in Mr. Logan's lecture on the poet Burns, which is 
sound, judicious, clear criticism, and nothing more. But 
had this been all in Mr. Logan, there would not have been 
anything very remarkable about him. What is remarkable is the 
combination of this shrewd, calm, not over-energetic good-sense 
with the wealth of humour and remarkable dreaming faculty 
possessed by the same man. Of the former,—Mr. Logan's 
humour,—Dr. John Brown gives us a vivid conception in the 
following sentences :— 

“We have seen him with great wits and wags; distancing them all in 
the long run, and fresh and beginning when they were ended. We are 
only saying what all will say who have witnessed those rare occasions, when 
we say that the intellectual wealth of the man—his amazing memory 
and its patness—his fun, and wild appropriation of all thoughts and 
things for his ends—made ono of those mental delights we like to 
remember. It is not easy to give his jokes, for they were not shots— 
prepared and fired off—they were magnificent fewr de joie, before which 
you feil in helpless laughter. Some one was explaining Carlyle’s 
savage—but not so far wrong—political creed as to criminals, and 
telling of his advising the good old German fashion of carting the 
wretch out in a rough waggon into some wild place, then sticking a 
stout sharp stick through him into the ground, and ‘bidding him a 
grim good-night.’ Mr. Logan said, ‘ That was at least giving him a 
stake in the country.’ Now there is the true stuff in this impromtu. 
To some one advising him to read a bombastic book on a good subject, 
and saying, ‘ Don't you like to expatiate in that field ?” He replied, ‘I 
cannot get over the style.’” 

—And we are far from surprised to find, when we know that Mr. 
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Logan was conspicuous at once for sober sense, and for humour of ; spark of spiritual life in Judas, makes one shudder as few concep. 
this overflowing kind, that he had in him a marvellous dreaming | tions of the power of evil ever made us shudder yet. Here jg g 


faculty, by the aid of which doubtless it was that his mind was led 
away from the common-place view of things into those multitudin- 
ous cross-roads of paradoxical suggestion in which he picked up so 
great a wealth of ludicrous combinations. A very sensible man 


living scene born of that spirit of Calvinism which had, for. 
tunately for itself, a great power of logic, but no imagination, or 
it would not have ruled the world as long as it did. If souis are 
predestined to their eternal fate of bliss or agony, there is no reg. 


cannot have the highest and most original kind of humour unless | son at all why that predestined fate should not be worked out by 


he has many private short cuts of his own from the actual world | gran 
For the higher kind of _ agencies through which otherwise the sons of perdition might have 


into one full of strange contrasts with it. 


ting to evil beings the power to extinguish at the source the holy 


humour there must be a great capacity for feeling the unreal side | been rescued. Yet this picture of a soul finally lost not through 
of what seems to be real, for separating qualities from things, and | its own wilful surrender to evil, but through the sudden and cruel 
varying the former so as to include the most baffling associations | triumph of a foul spirit over the pure love by which that last 


which utterly confound the latter. And this power will usually 
belong in its highest form toa dreamer of dreams, which Mr. Logan 
wasin no small degree. He was liable, we find to be transported 
suddenly out of the real world into a world of images subject to new 
laws of its own. Indeed the one remarkable literary piece in this 
tiny volume is a dream of truly marvellous power of its sort, which 
for our own parts we much prefer in the prose form in which Dr. 
John Brown first recorded it, than as given in the far less striking 
verses afterwards discovered among Mr. Logan’s papers. ‘The whole 
story isso remarkable that we will extract the chief part of Dr. 
John Brown’s description of the vision of the death of Judas :— 


‘*** Many years ago, shortly after we had left college, I had gone up to 
his lodgings to breakfast with him. I found him sound asleep, his eyes 
open and fixed as in a mesmeric trance; he was plainly rapt in some 
internal vision. I stood by him for some seconds, during which his 
colour and his breathing came and went as if under some deep feeling, 
first of interest and wonder, finally of horror, from which he awoke into 
full consciousness, scared and excited, asking me instantly to write. He 
then in an anxious eager voice began thus :— 

“'Tis noon, but desolate and dun 

The —— landscape lies, 

For ‘twixt it and the mounting sun 

A cloud came crawling up the skies ; 

From the sea it rose all slowly, 

Thin and grey and melancholy, 

And gathered darkness as it went 

Up into the —— firmament.” 
Here he stopped, and, with a shrug of regret, said, “It's gone!” The 
blanks were two words I could not make out, and which he never could 
recall. He then gave the following fragments of his vision, which he 
said was complete, and in verse:—He found himself in the midst of a 
vast marshy plain, in utter solitude, nothing around him but the dull 
stagnant waters, overrun with dry reeds, through which by fits there 
stirred a miserable sough, leaving the plain oppressed with silence, and 
the dead, heavy air. On the small bit of ground where he stood was 
a but, such as the hunters of water-{gwl might frequent in the sea- 
son; it was in ruins, everything rude and waste, and through its 


| struggle was aided, revolts us as no mere logical statement of the 


doctrine that some souls are predestined to destruction could re. 
volt us, and there lies its power. Yet Mr. Logan did not fully 
enter into the ghastliness of his own vision, for in its versified 
form he has given us a few lines entirely inconsistent with the 
scene he himself subsequently describes. He writes concerning 
the dove :— 


“ All the while, 
Close by the hut, a great white dove 
(Oh, sight of wonder and of love !) 

Sits with a quiet and brooding air, 
White and of none other hue ; 

By its deep yearning eyes of blue, 
And by no sign beside I knew, 

It was a Guardian spirit of air. 

What doth the lovely creature there ? 
(To each man, by pitying Heaven, 

One of these at birth is given ; 

And such their love and constancy, 
That through all depths of sin and sadness, 
Tempting hope and baffling madness, 

They ever, ever with us be, 

Nor, till proud despair we cherish, 
Will they leave our souls to perish.) 


““* What doth the lovely creature there ? 

Yon spirit quitteth not his side, 

To whom he hath been given ; 
Whilst yet his heart has not defied 

The wrath and grace of Heaven, 
Nor can his guardian watch be broken, 
Till this defiance shall be spoken 

By Judas the Betrayer.’” 


But that is plainly inconsistent with the close of the vision itself, 
for it is no defiance of the grace of Heaven spoken by Judas which 
| frights away the dove, but the triumph of the foul bird over the 





half-shut, broken door, he was aware of the presence and of | dove which leads to the death of all that is holy in Judas. We 


the occasional movements of a man, at times as if fiercely 
struggling in the darkness with some one. Opposite the door sat 
and brooded a large white dove,—its lustrous dark eyes fixed on the 
door,—all its feathers as if “stirred with prayer,” and uttering a low 
croodlin sound as in an ecstasy of compassion and entreaty, leaning 
gently towards the hut. Suddenly, and without noise, an ugly bird, 
dong-legged, lean, mangy, and foul, came poking with measured steps 
round the end of the hut. It was like the adjutant crane of Eastern 
cities, and had an evil eye, smalland cruel, It walked jauntily past the 
dove, who took no heed, it stood like a fisher on the edge of the dead 
and oozy water, his head to one side, and his long sharp beak ready to 
strike. He was motionless for an instant; then, with a jerk, brought up 
a large, plump, wriggling worm, shining, and of the colour of jasper. 
He advanced to the dove, who was yearning more and more towards the 
door. She became agitated, and more earnest than ever, never lifting 
her eyes from their object, and quivering all over with intensity. The 
evil bird was now straight in front, and bent over her with the worm. 
She shut her eyes, shuddered all through; he put his dirty black foot 
on her snowy back, and pressed her down, s0 that she opened her mouth 
‘wide, into which the worm was instantly dropped. She reeled over dead 
towards tho hut, asif the last act of her life was to get nearer it. Upto 
this moment the struggle inside the hut had gone on, lulling and coming 
again in gusts, like the wind among the reeds, and the arms of more than 
one might be seen across the dark ragged doorway, as if in fell agony of 
strife. The instant the dove died, all sound and motion ceased within, 
and the whole region, as my friend said, ‘shook throughout.” He was 
aware that within, Judas, “the son of perdition,” lay alone and dead.’” 


The man who had that unearthly and lurid vision, must have had 
Jatent in him poetic powers of the highest kind, must have been 


in fact an unmanifested poet who wanted just some slight condi- | : 
| the novelists. ‘The only external signs vouchsafed to the reader 


tions,—physical or intellectual,—the presence of which would have 
2nade him a poet of the first order. The wonderful power of the 
conception lies not chiefly in the eerie picture of the desolate place 
in which Judas is supposed to be still struggling against 
temptation, but in the ghastly vividness with which we 
are made to see that the continuance of that final and 
deadly struggle depended not on himself, but on a spiritual 
agency which is pleading for him with all its force, and 
which yet is in its turn liable to be defeated and, so far as 
its spiritual intercession goes, destroyed, by an evil agency 
of a superior kind, also external to the soul of the struggling 
man. That the evil and polluted thing should have the power 
to poison the pure and holy thing which keeps alive the dying 


account for the comparative feebleness of the verses as compared 
with the prose account of the vision, partly by the fact that Mr. 
Logan’s purer philosophy tried to soften down the drift of a vision 
in which he had seen an image of what was wholly inconsistent 
with that philosophy,—the damnation of a soul through the pre- 
ordained triumph of a power of ill over a power of good. Mr. 
Logan dreamt a lurid Calvinistic dream, and tried to translate it 
into a Christian apocalypse. 

We do not know, of course, how often it may happen thata 
mind of such power as Mr. Logan’s vanishes from amongst us, leaving 
so slight a trace of its great power behind. Probably it happens 
far oftener than we have any conception of. Indeed, in this case 
we should hardly have known that it had been so, had not Mr. 
Logan been fortunate enough to number among his intimates a man 
of genius capable of appreciating his own, and of recording the 
impressions he had left on the memories of his friends, as the living 
aud luminous sketch of Dr. John Brown appreciates and records 
the impression produced by Mr. Logan’s great powers. 





BLANCHE SEYMOUR.* 
As neither author’s name nor reference to former publications 
appears on the title-page, we presume that this very pleasant and 





entertaining story is the work of a new recruit in the ranks of 


are a dedication ‘‘to my sisters,” and a couple of quotations 
on the title-page,—one, a couple of charming stanzas from ‘‘ The 
Afterglow,” a selection which inspires us with favourable antici- 
pations from the outset. Anda few pages show us that we are 
not about to be disappointed, as, while they give us the means of 
making a tolerably definite guess at the personality, if not the in- 
dividuality of the author, she—it is clearly a case of she 
from the first—is evidently young, evidently possesses & 
very large circle of young-lady acquaintances, whom she 
has studied to good purpose, and has apparently acted as & 
kind of confessor to the majority of them in their love 
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Zhairs, so exceptional is her mastery of the philosophy of love- 
gaking, and the phenomena of proposals —eight love affairs 
ending in six marriages, all in one story, is, to say the least, 
g good allowance. Certainly no man wishing to propose pre- 

essingly, and no girl wishing to accept gracefully or refuse 
courteously, could fail to find a suitable formula in her pages. In 
fact, from one point of view, the story might be regarded aga 
complete manual of the art of love-making, as practised in the 
most highly respectable and orthodoxly decorous circles of society. 
We add this qualification in order to reassure such of our readers 
as may be thinking of certain novels of tic day to which it 
could not be applicablee We have a group of half-a- 
dozen girls, all pretty, and all possessing sufficiently dis- 
tinctive features of character, whose respective love-stories 
are all interwoven one with another, and framed in a set- 
ting of sketches of certain phases of worldly life and cha- 
racter, lively and caustic enough to relieve a certain tedious- 
ness which would otherwise have attached to such an inordi- 
nate amount of love-making, cleverly varied as it is. We say 
the girls are pretty, because the authoress possesses the rare art of 
making the reader feel that they are pretty, not by mere formal 
description, or by incessantly harping with affected rapture 
upon the fact of their beauty. Blanche Seymour herself, the 
heroine, has the most interesting story of all, though the only 
painful one of the group. She is the daughter of a gentleman 
ruined by speculation, and afflicted by a thriftless brother of the 
game type, and falls unconsciously, but incurably, in love with a 
handsome dragoon cousin, who, though engaged to an heiress, 
with whose fortune only can he stave off ruiu, is unable to resist 
the temptation of fascinating the girl. ‘The all but imper- 
ceptible gradations of feeling through which the poor girl passes 
before she finds how absorbing is her passion, her struggles, weaker 
and weaker as time goes on, to throw off the fatal fascination, and 
her final despair, when, on the death of the heiress, her cousin's 
pecuniary necessities compel him once more to go fortune-hunting, 
arte well and finely drawn, and form a study of feminine nature 
of considerably above ordinary merit. Next in interest comes, 
perhaps, the story of the shy, timid, delicate-natured little gover- 
ness, of good birth, who allows herself to be tyrannized over by 
the family of a coarse and brutal Irish Evangelical clergyman, for | 
the sake of assisting her mother, but who ultimately marries a | 











evokes, it is quite natural that unless properly taught as to the 
treacherous nature of man, she may be induced to credit to her 
hero, as innate qualities, those which in reality are only her own 
reflected for the moment. 

But though the authoress is averse to most kinds of men, it is 
upon the Evangelicals that the vials of her wrath are poured out 
most freely. For them, no good can be done; even a High- 
Church governess fails in the attempt to bring out any better 
qualities in their nature. The odium theologicum is apt to betray 
religious satirists into undue and overdone violence, and the mono- 
graph here of the Irish Evangelical clergyman and his family is 
perhaps a little too savage for perfect good taste. But it is 
excessively clever, aud drawn with very skilful touches. Who 
that knows any of the type has not heard this sort of thing; the 
wife's refusal to return a Roman Catholic’s call, *** Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate.’ Them, she says, means the 
Roman Catholics, and Mr. Millar says he should feel as if the 
Rectory hai been polluted if they put foot in it”? And in- 
stead of giving effect to his nationality by a great deal of 
badly imitated brogue, as is usual in drawing Irishmen, 
it is skilfully done in one word. ‘She's a Tractarian’ (he 
pronounced it Thtractarian, but that was to make it more 
forcible),” says Mr. Millar. Pages could not better convey the 
rich rolling accent of the true Irish Evangelical than that one 
word. There isa most amusing scene, too, when Blanche horri- 
fizs the family by reading a verse from the Apocrypha at prayers, 
and is threatened with having ‘all the plagues added unto her 
that are writteu in this book, &c.,” by the indignant matron. 
Then we have some amusing scenes between the before-mentioned 
brutal squire and his Evangelical wife, whose great anxiety in life 
is to prevent him from talking about parsons and kindred topics 
before guests or servants, and has resort to all kinds of ingenious 
stratagems with that intent. ‘‘ ‘Charles, je t’en prie!’ in a pleading 
tone ””—a beautifully descriptive touch of nature is this—is always 
her last effort, too often a vain one, to avert the coming expletive 
launched at the head of some adored ‘‘ pastor.” ‘The cruel treat- 
ment of their governess by the Millars, though perhaps too com- 
mon among city people of the type, is a little overdrawn, as we are 
distinctly told elsewhere that Mr. Millar is not ‘ oleaginous,” but 
a ‘‘ gentleman,” a word scarcely compatible with his sanction of 
his wife’s brutality. 

We have only to add thaf the dialogue throughout is natural 





High-Church clergyman, whom she adores. ‘Then there is a very | ; 
life-like character in a girl who has seen nothing but the dark | and eminently readable, and that the authoress possesses the by 


side of marriage in the shape of domestic misery caused by the | no means common art of happy quotation, especially in poetry ; 
unequal yoking together of a sporting, swearing, hard-drinking | and that if the story has not the effect of ‘‘regenerating” all men, it 
father and a nagging, Evangelical mother, and consequently sets | cannot fail to have an elevating effect, even if it only awakes 
her face against marriage altogether, but who somehow or other | them to a sense of their own degradation. We confess we were & 
finds herself, to her great surprise, quite willing to marry when the little alarmed at learning on her authority that there existed girls, 
| not fiends in outward form, who wondered how, if girls were silly 


manand the hourarrive. ‘The other girls in the story are all more or | , 
| enough to get married, they could ever help being glad at the death 


less interesting, though their experiences in life are not of so strongly | , 
marked a character. of their husband, but as her heroine is silly enough to get married, 
and does not poison her husband, we are subsequently relieved, and 


The men of the story are not by any means so well drawn ’ , . 
as the girls. The grand object of the authoress is, apparently, | feel more at ease as to the security of our male married friends, 


to demonstrate how the depravity, selfishness, and brutality in- 
herent in masculine nature can only be cured, or even modified, WAG.* 

by the angelic influence of woman. We cannot, indeed, term her | “ Wag” is a capital little tale, with only two defects, one that 
an absolute misandrist, as she fully admits the possibility, in | we don’t hear nearly enough about Wag himself, and the other 
most cases at least, of the reclamation of men from their| that we are not quite sure in what sense the name is meant. 
naturally vicious and selfish state, though at the cost of so much Now ‘ Wag’ is an excellent name for a dog such as is here 
trouble and vexation of spirit to women, that it is not quite clear | described,—a rough grey terrier, with a great command of tricks 
whether she does not regard their existence as at best a mitigated | and a considerable element of pathos in him,—if we assume, as 
evil. The bratally selfish, the conceitedly selfish, and the cyni-| we feel bound to do, that the name was given in its sense of 
cally selfish, seem to be ber great classifications of male humanity, |*humourist,’ and without any relation to that vibration of the 
the last of which alone would seem to be permanently curable, | tail which, by unintelligent persons, is generally supposed to be a 
as the only man for whom she evinces any real liking is one who, specific characteristic of individual dogs from which it is quite as 
after his ‘‘ unregenerate days,” admits that Blanche had “first appropriate to name them as it is to name a man Armstrong 
taught me how much nobler he is who does even the smallest | or Strong-ith’-arm from his muscular power. But * Wag’ 
amount of good to his fellow-creatures than one who sneers at | used in this sense is no individual name for a dog at 
everything for being what it is, without preparing any remedy by (all, is indeed, as silly a name as ‘ Ilead’ or ‘ Leg,’— 
which it can be made better.” ‘The poor man in his worst days | both really existing names,—for human beings. All dogs, of 
seems only to have been a good-naturedly cynical and mildly | course, wag their tails, and a very expressive language it 
philosophical man of the world, but our authoress makes it very is; but all do not wag them to the same purpose, and to name 
clear that such a brand could only have been plucked from the | them from the habit of wagging their tails is like naming human 
burning by a woman’s hand. Scarcely less characteristic of her | beings from their habit of talking, without discriminating whether 
views is her ingenious way of accounting for the folly of her | they talk to good purpose or to bad. Besides, every name has an 
heroine in falling so strangely in love with her absolutely good- | educating influence. A dog, or cat even, will generally endeavour 
for-nothing cousin. So marvellous, according to her, is this good | to live up to its name—(we know a kitten who was called ‘ Bishop,’ 
influence of woman over man, that it resembles a species of mag-|and the name had a moral effect on him, and conduced to 
netic power drawing to the surface for the time whatever latent | dignity within tea days of his birth),—and to call a dog ‘ Wag’ in 
Rood, however little, there may be in a man, and repelling equally | * Wag: @ Tale for Children. _By Mary Ellen Martineau. With Coloured 
all the evil. And as the girl only sees the good she temporarily Frontispiece. London: Warae aad Co. 
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relation to the action of its tail,—a dog will soon distinguisht he | 
interpretation put upon his name by his master,—has a tendency | 
to educate him into that terrible monstrosity conceived by | 
Lord Dundreary’s powerful imagination, a dog whose tail grew 
stronger than the dog, so that the tail wagged the dog. But 
assuming, as we do, and feel bound to do, in deference to the | 
general merits of this tale, that the hero of this lively little story | 
was named ‘ Wag’ in the sense of ‘ humourist,’ which we are quite | 


sure he deserved, we complain a little that we don’t hear more of | 


Wag, and that we have (in proportion) too much of his master. | 
Now, Tom is a very nice little boy, and we have no doubt that he | 


volumes comprises the history of the Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians 
and Babylonians; the second, that of the Medes and Persians, Phani- 
cians and Arabians. Some of the information thus collected is it is 


| true, easily to be obtained elsewhere; much of it, on the other hand, ig 


widely scattered and difficult of access, and the student with only an 
ordinary command of time and means is greatly obliged to the authors 
who have gathered it together in so convenient a shape. 

tion of the work is, as far as we have examined it and fe 
capable of judging, worthy of much praise. We know of nothing, 
in fact, that for completeness and usefulness, the amount of space 
being duly allowed for, can be compared with it. The only Criticism 
that we have to make relates to the tone which the authors some. 


The execu. 
It ourselves 


will turn out a capital chemist and druggist (though we feel a| times permit themselves to use in dealing with those opposed to 


little nervous as to the revenge which that dangerous thief Joshua 
Jenkins may take after his term of hard labour is out), but we 
can’t profess to feel as much interest in him as we do in Wag, and 
yet we hear a great deal more about him. This is, we confess, a 
little disappointment to us. Miss Martineau evidently understands 
Wag. Her description of the meeting between Tom and his dog 
in the child’s hospital is very faithful to life,—and it is hardly 
necessary to remark how much deeper Wag’s feelings are than 
Tom’s on the occasion,—yet she tells us nothing of the dog’s feelings 
during the separation, although we hear a good deal of ‘Tom's :— 
“One day, soon after this, Tom had another visitor, very unexpectedly. 
He was lying down on his bed after his dinner, to rest his lame leg, 
as he was ordered to do every day at present, when he heard a little 
patter of fect, then one sharp bark, and in an instant Wag was on his 
bed, twirling round, rolling over upon him, licking his face and hands, 
shaking and quivering all over with excitement, and wagging his tail 
as if it could never stop! Tom, overcome with joy and surprise, hugged 
and kissed his little friend, and laughed till he almost cried, and then 
showered on Wag all his most petting names, and endless questions as 
to where he had been all this time. The other boys in the room looked 
on amazed, and asked Tom many questions, but he did not answer—he 
hardly heard them, he was so taken up with Wag. But it was not many 
minutes before a young man came in and asked if his dog was there, 
and called, ‘Wag, Wag!’ Still Wag did not move, but sat trembling, 
nestled close to Tom, while Tom kept his arm round him, hugging him 
as if he could never let him go again. But when Tom looked up at 
the young man, he remembered him, and all his joy was gone; he was 
the same young man who had bought Wag, so Tom had no right to keep 
Wag from him.” 
There is great pathos in that little scene, and when after his 
transports of joy and mirth, Wag does not move at his new 
master’s voice, but sits on nestled close to ''om, trembling in every 
fibre, you feel how very close in Wag’s, as in every humourist’s 
heart, are the springs of laughter and tears. But then one does 
feel a little hurt at having no picture of Wag's feelings (which 
we are quite sure the authoress fully understands), when he was 
first sold into slavery and then again reclaimed by his kind but 
alien master. On the whole, we would entreat Miss Martineau 
in her next tale to take up a dog’s inner life in a serious spirit, 


to them on certain important questions. The book is written 
in the interests of orthodoxy, and upholds theories of creation, &, 
which orthodoxy is supposed to favour. That is perfectly legiti- 
mate, but it does not justify such an imputation of motive ag 
|is to be found in the following sentence :—‘ The two theories [of 
the origin of the human race] are called Monogenistic and Poly- 
| genistic. The professors of the latter opinion follow as a rule precop. 
| ceived philosophical ideas, and aro really less naturalists than enemies 
| to Bible doctrines.”~——A class-book of great value, for the value of 
which, indeed, the name of the author is a sufficient guarantes, is to be 
found in Logic, by Alexander Bain, LL.D. (Longmans), a work in two 
volumes, of which the first treats of ‘‘ Deduction,” the latter of “Indue- 
| tion.” Professor Bain’s philosophical opinions occupy a region very 
widely separated from that in which our own stand is taken. To 
criticize at the length which their importance deserves the 
volumes before us would not, considering the multitude of points 
at which logic touches on psychology and metaphysics, suit the pre- 
sent occasion. We can but recommend the work to the attention of 
students, who will find in it a masterly grasp of the subject and the 
great morit of lucid exposition. A Manual of Logic, by Henry J. 
Turrell (Rivingtons), is a book in which the author, who “has been 
engaged in private tuition in the University of Oxford during the 
last sixteen years ” attempts to supply a want which he for some time 
felt. The “ private tuition ” is, we presume, the “ coaching” of pass- 
men; and the experience of Mr. Turrell doubtless qualifies him for 
supplying the “ wants” of this class. His book has no claim to do any- 
thing more. 

Class books of various branches of natural science appear in numbers 
that are very significant of the advance which is being made on this side 
of.education. Lessons in Elementary Physics, by Balfour Stewart, LL.D. 
| (Macmillan), covers a very wide range of subjects ; the laws of force, sound, 
| light, heat, electricity, &c., these being connected together in an arrange. 
| ment which appears well conceived. ——We have also before us Part I. of an 
| Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. Translated from the French 
| of M. A. Privat Deschanel by Professor Everett.—This part contains the 
| subjects of mechanics, hydrostatics, and pneumatics.—— Elementary 
Natural Philosophy, by J. Clifton Ward (Triibner), seems to aim at too 
much. In the interests of genuine education we protest against the 








and give us more proportion between the canine and the human | potion that any good can come of treating in nine lectures the subjects of 
emotions of her story. She has all the qualities for telling such | Electricity, Magnetism, Light, Sound, Heat, Pneumatics, and Hydro- 
tales with spirit and humour. In our grandfathers’ days it was | statics. The book is, we learn from the preface, intended to occupy 
far from uncommon to have the lives of “faithful Tray” or | about two months, a week being allotted to each lecture, which is to be 


‘honest Boxer” narrated for children, but then they were narrated | 
from an old-fashioned point of view, the point of view which drew 
unreal lines between instinct and reason, which regarded a dog’s 
sense of responsibility as a fictitious conception which it was need- 
ful to assume for the sake of the story, but which was of the 
nature of romance; and it was generally a condescending 
point of view, that dealt rather in a stately fashion with the 
*“*lower animals.” Miss Cobbe, 





| 


in giving us the other day | 


divided into three parts. Any one of the subjects would be more than 
sufficient for the time. No merits of style and method avail when the 
conception of the whole is so radically wrong. We have also to 
mention Elementary Chemistry, by the Rev. H. Martyn Hart (Cassell 
and Co.); and a Manual of Zoology, by H. Alleyne Nicholson 
(Blackwood), a very well written and interesting treatise, the 
first part of which, treating of the “Invertebrate Animals,” has 
reached a second edition, and which is now completed by 
the addition of a second part dealing with the subject of “ Verte- 
In Professor Goodeve's series of Text-Books of 








the biography of her own dog, took the modern and real | bate pera 
tone, and though, if we remember rightly, we differed with | gojonce (Longmans) wo have an Introduction to the Study of In- 
her on one or two psychological inferences concerning her | organic Chemistry, by Dr. W. A. Miller, the last work of an accom- 
dog’s feelings, we were not slow to recognize the great service plished man of science; and Lhe Elements of Algebra and Trigonometry, 
she had done to the modern spirit in her lively little narra-| by William N. Griffin, B.D., a work chiefly intended, as the author 
tive. Miss Martineau betrays the power to sketch canine heroes | explains in his preface, “to explain the rudiments of Algebra and 
and heroines, and mould them for purposes of fiction; we only | Trigonometry to artizans and others who may wish to be acquainted 
entreat her to have confidence in herself, and not subordinate them | with them so far as to make the computations which arise in practice, 





too much to her human characters. 

Every one will perceive that “the coloured frontispiece ” does 
not represent the Wag of this story, but possibly some other dog 
of the same name. The hero of this lively little tale is a ** rough 
grey terrier,” while the dog depicted is a cross between a Maltese 
poodle and a Skye terrier,—no doubt a very intelligent and feeling 
dog, for there is nothing like thoroughbred mongrels for intelli- 
gence and feeling, but quite foreign to the narrative of this history. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


-aieatdlinicmeenias 
SCHOOL AND CLASS-BOOKS. 

Manual of the Ancient History of the East. By MM. T. Lenormant 

and E, Chevallier. 2 yols, (Asher and Co.)—The first of the two 
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|and to read books in which science is treated mathematically." —— 

| Acoustics, by Professor Donkin (The Clarendon Press), is a portion of 

a contemplated work which was to deal with the whole subject, both in 

| its theoretical and its practical aspects. The lamented death of Mr. 

| Donkin, a man of singular powers, which were continually impoded by 

| ill-health, cut short the undertaking in its commencement. At the 

death of the author the first section only of the “ Theoretical ” part was 

| completed. This now appears under the care of Professor Price—— 

Our Food, by Ellis A. Davidson (Cassell and Co.), is described as ‘a use- 

| ful book for boys and girls.” The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America, 

| by G. Catlin (Triibner), is a treatise on a speciality of geological science 
| which will be found interesting. 

Among Class-Books treating of languages we may mention A Treasury 

of the English and German Languages, by Joseph Cauvin, LL.D. (Black- 

wood); French Pronunciation, by M. H. M. (Longmans); Ewald’s Lutro- 
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ductory Hebrew Grammar, translated by J. Frederic Smith (Asher); and 
Sanscrit Prosody Explained, by C. P. Brown (Triibner). 


Christendom: Its Unity in Diversity. (A sermon preached before the 
Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, Edinburgh, May 3, 1870, by the 
Rev. Jardine Wallace, B.A., Moderator. William Blackwood.)—It is not 
often we meet with a ‘Moderator’ of any Scotch Church who is so 
liberal and generously catholic in his Christianity as Mr. Wallace. His 
charity is extended in full measure oven to Roman Catholics. We wish 
that more of the Scotch clergy would take example by his spirit. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality caunot be surpassed :— 

GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 

qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 

strongly recommended for taeir body, flavour, and bouquet. 

Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
GUNNS seers wetmeeiawesate per doz. 15s, 
Single doz. ... ae ae 5 on ose -- 16s. 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full-bodied South of France 

Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens ... per doz, 9s 64, 
sects sun tne ee ee eee eee eee 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, o very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity.—1n quantities of not less than four 

dozens ... ove one one ove oon - oss per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... 0 ase -- 16s. 


(Can be tasted free.) 
The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner ; will greatly 





ABC Court Directory, 1871, 8VO ..e.se.srsereessersersereee 


Beoton’s Law Books,—1. Property; 2. Women & Children (Ward & Lock)—each 1/4 
Beever (S.), Book of Reference to Remarkable Passages in Shakespere, 


( 









Berkeley, (G., D.D.), Life and Letters of, by A. C. Fraser, 8vo 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), The Romance of Trade, cr 8vo.. 
Bowman (H.), Songs amid the Shadows, feap 8vo. 


: aid for 
Bull, Simmons, & Co.) 2/6 | Of PMG for. 
P (Griffin & Co.) 1/3 | °8 application. 
-«(Maemillan) 16/0 
(Cassell) 5/0 





(E. Wilson) 2/6 - A . -~ . ag 
| improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 

| characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. 

Cross Cheques National Bank. 


Cases and bottles to be returned 
Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 











Gene a|PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Butler (C. H.), The Little Messenger Birds, cr 8V0...........0.sese000 

Cassell’s Poets,—Seott, vol 1, cr 5vo ..... (Cassell) 2/0 

Chambers (W.), France, its History and Revolutions, cr 8vo ......... (Chambers) 3/6 MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

Clark (L.) and Sabine (R.), Electrical Tables and Formule for Telegraph 192 FLEET STREET (Corner Or Cuoancery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 

a (Spon) 12/6 | oathaeitiea A 7 : NB tte Rt fas 

Coleridge (8. T), Poetical Works, ed by W. ML Rossetti, crivo” (ioxon &Co) 3/6 | Se PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 

Collins (Wilkie), The Dead Secret, 12M0 .....e.sssessesesseeees (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 2/0 | orders over 20s. Por ream. 

De Morgan (A.), The Book of Almanacks, 8vo .... (Walton) 5/0 | Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... se ane ee weet 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oo owe 4/0 





Diaz (A. M.), The William-Henry Letters from Crooked-Pond School (Warne) 1/0 












Eiloart (Mrs), Just a Woman, 3 Vols Cr BVO ........cccoseesssseesseseseserseers (Bentley) 31/6 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), Histoire d'un Sous-Maitre, 12mo ...... (Dulau& Co) 3/0 
Fullom (S. W.), Last Days of Jerusalem, a Song of Zion, cr 8vo......(Hatehard) 7/6 
Gaskell (Mrs.), Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales, 12mo.........(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 2/0 
German Classics, Wilhelm Tell, edited by Bucheim, 12mo............(Maemillan) 3/6 
Goubaud (Madame), Pillow-Lace Patterns and Instructions...... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hardy (Sir T. D.), Catalogue of Materials relating to History of Britain, vol 3, 
TOYA] SVO eee. seeerees (Longman) 10/0 
Harry Lea; or, the Christmas-Tree, 18M0.............scssescerescsesecsseres (iS. P.C.K.) 1/0 








Hefele (C. J.), History of the Christian Councils to A.D. 3 
Hunter (J.), Key to Exercises in Double Entry, 12mo... 
Hunter (J.), Self-Instruction in Book-Keeping, 12mo . 
Hutchinson (J. P.), Footmarks of Jesus, 12mo .. ..(Partridge) 1/0 
King Lear; or, the Undutiful Chi'dren, a Tale, i od , Simmons, & Co.) 1/6 
Macdowall (C. S.), Parisiana; or, the Volunteer with the Besieged Armies, 

(Provost) 3/6 
.-.(Morgan & Chase) 5/0 


«..(Longman) 2/6 
(Longman) 2/0 








8v0 
Matheson (Dunc«n), Life and Labours of, by Macpherson 









Merrin (J.), The Triumph of Evolution, and other Poems, 12mo...... (Longman) 2/0 
Owen (0. D.) Manual of Pharmacy, 8V6  .........sessssscesseesecenees (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Oxenden (Right Rev. A.), My First Year in Canada, 12mo ........ ++(Hatchard) 2/6 
Papers on Banking and Finance, by a Bank Manager, cr 8v0 .......++ (Bemrose) 3/6 
Payne (J.), Intaglios, Sonnets, 12mo. - (Pickering) 3/6 
Pope (A.), Works, ed. by Elwin, vol 6; Correspondence, vol 1, 8vo...... (Murray) 10/6 
Power (The) of Conscience, and other Poems about Kindness, 16mo(Partridge) 1/0 
Richardson (C. J.), The Englishman's House, Cr 8V0  .......cccceeseceeseeees (Hotten) 7/6 


Robinson (T.), Suggestive Commentary on Epistle to Romans, vol 1 (Dickinson) 5 
Seager (R.), Mansions, Halls, and Palaces of Heaven, 12mo ...(J. Clarke & Co.) ‘ 
Shakespeare's Henry IV., part 2, ed by Hunter, 12m0 .........00c00008 (Longman) 1/0 
Smith (C. J.), Synonyms Discriminated, 8v0  ..........sececceccessoeees (Bell & Daldy) 
Smith (H.). The MacCallum More, a History of the Argyll Family (Bemrose) 2/6 








(T. & T. Clark) 12/0 | 
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Supertine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ene a owe 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove eee eee oe 8/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream... ue ee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolseap ... ove ove ese ooo one op «= 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling on one plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note > . five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 








J ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 
choose to wear Black Dresses will flad 
JANUS CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
JAY'S 

Tue LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 
THE GALLERY, ALBERT HALL. —For 
View, see The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44; or by post, 434. It also 
contains View of the “ King Lud,” Ludgate Circus—Royal Academy tures on 
Architecture—On Theatre-building—Art in Modern Glass— Review of Competition 

Designs—Birmingham Law Courts, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC —ENTIRE CHANGE of 











Staveley (E. F.), British Insects, cr Svo . (Reeve & Co.) 14/0 


5/0 | 


(Nisbet) 2/6 | 


St. Clair (M.), Somebody and Nobody, a Tale, er Svo ....... erccccccceeseeees (Jarrold) 





Stony Road, a Story from Real Life, 12mo 





Streaks of Light, cheap ed, 18mo .... 


Taine (H.), On Intelligence, trans by T. D. Haye, part 1, 8vo 
Talbot (Lieut G.F.), Analysis of the Organization of the Prussian Army(Triibner) 3/0 
‘Tytler (S. F.), and Watson (J. L.), The Songstresses of Scotland ...... (Strahan) 16/0 | 
Vanity Fair Album, 2nd Series, 4t0 ..........cccsceccescorcesscssosseseosscscorseees 

Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, Quentin Durward, erSvo (A. & C. Black) 3/6 
¢ ed 
...(Bull, Simmons, & Co.) 5/0 
ececeees seeeeee( Bell & Daldy) 1/6 


The Eucharistic Manuals of 







Wesley J. & C.) 
12mo.... _ 





sseree(Reeve & Co) 8/6 | ; 
| daily—Mr. Grossmith, 


(Office) 42/0 other Entertainments. 


by W. E. Dutton, 


ENTERTAINMENTS.—Professor Pepper on ASTRONOMY, with GRAND 

(Hatchard) 1/6 | ORRERY, and Sacred Music, on Thursdays, at 2.15.—Collins’ ODE to the PASSIONS, 

illustrated in Living Statuary, resembling White Marble, by Madame Bousfleld, 

Junior's, New and Humorous Entertainment, entitled 

HUMAN ODDITIES—VALENTINE VOX resuscitated by Mr. Davies; and many 
Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 





Mestre AL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 











ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
(including 
MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
Gas at dusk. Admission, ls. 


Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES 


de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. 


“CHRISTIAN 


London. 





Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Stran 


Deer TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 


be forwarded on application . 





i ESSRS. GABRIEL’S 
5\ Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFICIAL 
‘TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. 
462, improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan- 
dages :— 

Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 
durability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
to Artificial Teeth. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
highest class of mechanism and materials only are 
employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- 
tury in their adaptation. 

3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 
compressed NITROUS OX YD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, 
ensuring this desideratum with an absolute certainty, 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 

4thly. So succesaful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely disp¢nsed with) that detection becomes 
au impossibility. 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, 

64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and ? z 7 
56 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Squares LONDON. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
for PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
Are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in every town. 
Price 1s 6d and ds. 








UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


TPYOURISTS, 
CRICKETING, and ALL KINDS of HATS 


| in the greatest variety are obtainable at 


| 


Qld Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | 


fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 


tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., | 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


BRIGGS and CO 


Corner of GRACECHURCH STREET and 


LEADENHALL STREET. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only (tood Sauce. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


)} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

“Je SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public_—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


JARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





| 


| 


| 
| 








The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





re E-FLAVOURED SLRONG-BEEF | 


TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 


PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig , 


the Inventor's Signature ou every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


BOATING, | Clarets.-E. Lazenby& Son.-Champagnes 


90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 278 
No. 3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Sapper Champagne, 363 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 578 


> INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 








| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 
P URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, Potass, SeLTzER, LEMONADE, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LITHIA AND PoTAss. 

Corks branded “R, Ex.tis and Son, Ruta,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. Ettis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 





| Q> LER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lawps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &. Sold in boxes, 1s 144, and tins, 2s 9d 
each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale at 79 St. 
Paul's Churchyard, 
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M Aa M E R; 
A Story of 
THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG. 


By the AUTHOR of “JESssICA’s FIRST PRAYER.” 
Uniform with “LITTLE MEG'S CHILDREN,” 
“ ALONE in LONDON,” &c. 
1s 6d, boards, 
THE Reiiciovs TRACT SOcigTY, 56 Paternoster Row, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 6d, limp cloth; 9d, cloth boards. 


ILL the DOCTOR COMES and HOW 
to HELP HIM. By George H. Hope, M.D., 
“ This is one of the most useful little manuals we 
have seen for a long time. It treats of almost every 
m<¢ dical or surgical emergency that can arise, and gives 
gocd and sensible advice, without flattering the reader 
with the hope of dispensing altogether with profes- 
sicnal assistance, We can heartily commend it."—Zcho. 
“Tt should find a place in every home in the kingdom, 
rich or poor.”—Zondon Mirror. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT Society, 56 Paternoster Row; 
164 Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
mcney received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT | 
LOANS, £5,000,000, of which £1,000,000 is | 
authorized by “The Defence and other Purposes’ Loan | 
Act, 1870,” and £4.000,000 by “The Immigration and | 
Public Works’ Loan Act, 1870,” iucluding £1,000,000 | 
guaranteed by the Imperial Parliament under Act 33 
and 34 Vic., cap. 40. 
The undersigned, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 











acting on behalf of the Government of New Zealand, | 
ncw invite TENDERS for the FIRST INSTALMENT | 


of the UNGUARANTEED PORTION of the above 
LOAN, amounting to £1,200,000, 


The Loan is secured on the Consolidated Revenues | 


of New Zealand, and will be raised on Debentures re- 
presenting £1,000, £510, £200, and £100 respectively, 
and bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per an- 
num, commencing from the 15th April, 1871, payable 
quarterly, by coupon, at the offices of the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies in London. 

The principal will be repaid at the same place, at 
par by a one-per-cent. cumulative sinking fund, com- 
mencing on the 15th April, 1875, and thenceforward, 
applied by annual drawings to the extinction of the 
debt. The drawings will take place in the month of 
March of each year, commencing in 1876, and will be 
conducted in the presence of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, of any debenture-holders who may be 
pleased to attend, and of a Notary Public of the City 
of London. The Debentures drawn will be paid off at 
par on the 15th April following. 

‘The days on which such drawings will take place 
and the numbers and values of the Debentures drawn 
will be duly notified by advertisement in the London 
Gazette and the Times newspapers, 

The Debentures will in all respects be identical with 
the Five per Cents. now in circulation, and known as 
New Zealand Consols, 

Sealed tenders, made in accordance with the annexed 
form, will be received by the undersigned for the whole 
or any portion of the Loan—not being less than £100— 
until 1 o'clock on Thursday, the 6th April prox., and 
the allotment will take place at that hour, in the pre- 
sence of the Finance Minister of New Zealand and of 
such of the applicants as may attend. 

The Debentures will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
provided the rates offered are not below the minimum, | 
which will be placed in a sealed envelope on the table 
before the tenders are opened, and this envelope will 
not be opened if sufficient applications at and above 
the minimum be received. 

Tenders at a price including a fraction of a shilling 
other than 6d will not be preferentially accepted, and 
in the event of an equality of tenders beyond the 
amount to be issued, a pro raté distribution on such 
tenders will be made, 

Payment will be required as follows, viz.:—5 per 
cent. on allotment, 45 per cent. on the 20th April, and 
the balance on or before the 30th May next, when the 
Debentures will be ready for delivery. 

Copies of the Acts authorizing the Loan may be seen 
at the offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, and 
at those of their brokers, Messrs, Mullens, Marshall, 
Daniell, and Co., 4 Lombard Street; and Messrs. J. and 
A. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, City, where blank 
forms of tender may also be had on and after Saturday 
next, 

The Government of New Zealand will not issue any 
more unguaranteed Ceventures for at least 12 months. 

PENROSE G. JULYAN, 1 Crown Agents for 
W. G. SARGEAUN', 7 the Colonies, 
Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Spring 
Gardens, 30th March, 1871, 








Form of Tender. 

Gentlemen,—I hereby tender for the following 
portion of the above Loan, subject to the conditions 
contained in your advertisement of the 30th March, | 
1871, viz.:—Debentures to the extent of £—, for | 
which I undertake to pay at the rate of ——for every 
£10 in Debentures, 





Name 

Address 

Date 

The Crown Agents tor th 
London, .W. 


NEPOUNDEQUALS FORTY-TWO. 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 

An important fact, certified by eminent Analysts | 
who have tested WHITEHEAD'S ESSENCE of BEEF. | 
Sold in boxes from 2s 3d by all Grocers, Italian Ware- | 
h and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland | 
and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse | 
and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 














HE REALM MARINE INSURANCE 

COMPANY (Limited).— Capital, £800,000, in 

40,000 shares of £20 each. Deposit on application £1 

per share, on allotment £2 per share,and three months 

after allotment £2 per share, making £5 per share. No 
call beyond this sum is contemplated. 

First Issue—20,000 Shares. 

Second Issue—20,000 Shares, not less than twelve 
months after the establishment of the Company. These 
shares to be first offered to the then existing proprietors. 

DIRECTORS, 
WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT, Esq. (late of Messrs. Arbuthnot 
and Company, Madras), Austinfriars. 
HENRY Crouch BATCHELOR, Esq. (Messrs. Edmund 

Jones and Co.), 155 Cannon Street. 

ANTHONY DILLON, Esq., 3 Great Winchester Buildings. 
EpWARD NORTON HAkPER, Esq., Proprietor of * ‘Tho 
Jerusalem,” 32 Cornhill. 
EDWARD JOHN LEVESON, Esq. (Messrs. Leveson, Lewis, 
and Co.). 6 Lime Street. 
With power to add to their number. 
Superintendent of the Underwriting Department— 

HENRY WOODFALL, Esq. 

Bankers—Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, and Situs, 1 

Lombard Street, E.C. 

Solicitore—Messars, NEWMAN, DALE, and STASTTON, 

75 Cornhill, E.C. 

Auditors—Messrs. Simpson, .HARPER, and BRIGHT, 2 

Cowper's Court, Cornhill, EC. 

Secretary—PHILIP MAUGHAN, Esq. 
Brokers—Messrs, GEORGE BURNAND and Company, 69 

Lombard Street, E.C. 





| Sold by all Chemists, 


Temporary Offices—2 Austinfriars, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C, 





PROSPECTUS. 

The Realm Marine Insurance Company is estab- 
lished for the purposes of supplying merchants with 
additional facilities for effecting marine insurances. 

The completion of the Suez Canal, and the establish- 
ment of telegraphic communication with the East, 
have given a new and powerful stimulus to European 
trade with India, China, Japan, and Australia. 

The chief shipbuilders of the United Kingdom are at 
present turning out, every three months, upwards of 
250,000 tons of steam shipping suitable for the Canal. 

British commerce iu the East during the last 30 years 
| has advanced in annual value from 17 to upwards of 
| 200 millions sterling, and is steadily increasing. The 
| trade of Egypt, India, China, and Australia, with Great 
| Britain, is, however, still in its infancy. 

Guarantees for the protection, by insurance, of this 
immense and advancing trade have not increased in 


| corresponding proportions. 


i 
r 
HE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Pianofortes, originated by Cray 
and fully developed only by them, has now endian 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and Cra MERS" _— 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbere'p 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as “ge 4 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from aan 
this system, its convenience and ad vantages have hag 
fully appreciated, From the first CRAMERS have f, “4 
nished not only instruments of their own manufact: at 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great maken 
and they have for some time extended the syatem t2 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for i 
Church or the Chamber. CraMers would respectfally 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instr, d 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrument from thi 
smallest Pianctte to the largest Grand. ‘ ¥ 
CRAMERS' PIANOFORTE GALLERY (t 
in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, Ee aad 
IGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri, 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 

for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE? 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Trance, 











Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Cand'es, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet, 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 











The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infauts. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





| The Realm Marine Insurance Company will, there- +. ‘TL WW wh P 
| . nae dl | (LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 


| fore, in addition to general business, give special atten- 
| tion and provide adequate means for the protection, at 


should end our Days.—Pamphilet on Use of the- 


| sea, of Indian and Chinese commerce. | Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four- 


The large profits which the leading marine insurance 
| companies realize are expressed in the prices of their 
| shares, 
| Amount Amount 

ofShare. Paid. Value. 


Present Market | 








£ £24 eae |} 

| The Indemnity.........100 ...5 18 6..115 0 Oxd.| 
Marine 100 ...15 0 0... 8 0 0 

| Jeean ~~ uw COW DS One 
Thames & Mersey... 20...2 0 0.. 510 Oxd.| 
Universal -20..5 0 0... 11 5 Oxd| 
British & Foreign... eee 00. 8 0 Oxd 
RIOR cccscesseconaseses ° 00... 10 5 Ord 





The Thames and Mersey, at the close of 1869, after 

paying all office expenses out of interest on investments, | 

| declared for distribution a net profit of £135,000. Shares | 

in the Thetis, established last April, on which £5 was 

paid, are already quoted at £4 premium, or at an | 
advance of 80 per cent. on the amount paid 

The Realm Marine Insurance Company, in providing | 
increased facilities for insurance, will render service to 
trade, and afford favourable opportunities for the 
investment of money. 

The services of Henry Woodfall, Esq, the well- 
known underwriter and average-adjuster, have been 
secured as underwriter to the Company. 

A copy of the memorandum and articles of Associa- 
tion may be seen at the offices of Messrs. Newman, 
a” and Stretton, Solicitors tothe Company, 75 Corn- 

ill. 

Applications for shares addressed to the Directors in 
the accompauying form may be made to the bankers, 
brokers, and Secretary of the Company, at the offices, 
No. 2 Austinfriars, London, E.C.; but no application 
will be considered unless a deposit of £1 for each share 
applied for shall have been previously made with the 
bankers of the Company. Should a smaller number of 
shares than that applied for be allotted, the balance of 
the sum deposited with the bankers will be appropriated 
towards the payment of the £3 per share, or, in the 
event of no allotment being made, the whole of the 
deposit will be returned. 

An agreement dated Ist March, 1871, made between 
William Preston Willins, as agent for and on behalf of 
the Realm Marine Insurance Company, (Limited), of 
the one part, and Henry Woodfall, of London, of the 
other part‘ has been entered into, engaging Mr. Wood- 
fall as Underwriter. 














FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
No. — To be retained by the Bankers. 
To the Directors of the Realm Marine Insurance 
Company (Limited). 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your bankers the sum 
of £. .«, being a deposit of £1 per share, I hereby 
request that you will allot me ............ shares of £20 
each in the Realm Marine Insurance Company (Limi- 
ted), and I hereby agree to accept such shares, or any 
smaller number that may be allotted to me, and also 
agree to become a shareholder in the Company.—1 am, 
Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
Usual signature 














EST at NIGHT may be secured by 
taking two or three of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

They remove every uncomfortable sensation, and 
never fail to produce sound and refreshing sleep. In 
boxes, Is 14d, 2s 94, and in family packets, lls each 





stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTERS 


| newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, 


and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 2ig 


| —Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 


Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb, 7, 
1870. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded bp 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘y &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all-cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Rheumatism and Neuralgia.— 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks the 
young and the robust, and the latter ruthlessly selects 
its victims from the weak and delicate, the same 
medical treatment will infallibly cure both complaints. 
After the affected parts have been diligently fomeated 
with hot brine, and the skin has been dried, Holloway's 
Ointment must well and perseveringly be rubbed in 
for a few minutes twice a day, and his Pills mast be 
taken according to the printed directions wrapped 
round each box of medicine. Both Ointment and Pills 


are accompanied by instructions designed for the - 


public at large, and no invalid, who attentively reads 
them, can now be at any loss to doctor himself 
successfully. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ita 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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I] Retailers, 
os, or their London agents, 


NE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, Distilleries, Argyleshire. London Offices: 1 Buildi 
Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury. ’ ae ™ ee Sees 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 2) PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
APRIL Number ready (12 pages), post free. , 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
American aud Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
qill find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbuary, E.C. 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
172. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,090,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
abke terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 











BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 

Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 

CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accrpents CAuss Loss or Tir. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 








Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
with the 

BAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at tho Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


genes L LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C, 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
tarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2, ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction, and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3, The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
Management small. 

4 No ComMisston is paid on New Policies, 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
4nces without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


P4PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Ofce—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Oice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
uses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
Amount to £937,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 
Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
00 very liberal conditions. 
The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
feturned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND 


RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTasuisHep 1792.) 





EBENTURKES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one yeur at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the OMles of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON ani 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool: Corahill, aud Charing Cross, 
ndon. 

Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on 
favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
tions, To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—J AMES Goopson, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq.  [M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Johu G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 8th of April. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary’s 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pany's Agents, or to the Secretary. 


‘eae NATIONAL 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 
Capita, £5,000,000 PArp uP, £1,000,000, 
RESERVE FuND, £330,000. 








BANK of 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CIRCULAR Notes and Letrers of CrepiT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bankiug business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, § London Office. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

I AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


RS. ‘TERRY is daily in attendance at 
304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mra. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 











CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRIN, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lupgats Hitt, Lonvon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BacHELOR’s WALK, DuBLry, 


AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Froe. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—OCOMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homxopathic Chem'sts, London. 
Epps's Cocoa is also preparod with condensed milk, 

and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cuocva.” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E. 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRE3HING. 
JAMES EPPS & CD, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacavine.” 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QARQUET SOLIDAIRE for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,545. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th) public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s. each, 


including brush. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








CURE of SEVERE COUGH by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 

Mr. Malcom, Publisher, Caristian News newspaper, 
Glasgow, writes :— 

“My mother had a very severe cough, and tried 
almost everything without effect, and we were 
astonished to find that the second night after using the 
Wafers her cough was removed.” 

Dr. Locock’s WAF8RS give instant rellef to asthma, 
consumption, and all disorders of the lungs. Sold by 
all Chemists. Price 1s 1gd and 2s 9d per box. 








OZOKERIT. 


(PATENT ED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per lb., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The ‘Proposal Form” is most s 


imple in its terms. 


The Policies are ‘‘Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge. 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 399 members o¢ 


the Legal Profession. 


Nine-Tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children, now granted in terms of the “ Married Women’s 


Property Act, 1870.’’ 
Unreserved information on all p 


OF A ENHAM COLLEGE 








SCHOLA RSHIPS.—There will be an ELECTION 
to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1871. Two of 
£50, Six of £40, Four of £20, Apply to SECRETARY 
for fuller information. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 
to sixteen, Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 
Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 
HE UPPER and MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, London, 8.E. 19th Year. 
(Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria.) Conducted by 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., University of Glasgow. 
SUMMER TERM commences May Ist, 1871. 
See, as special characteristics of instruction,— 
The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERIALS 
of COMMERCE; 


Also, 
TECHNICAL HISTORY; or, Skilled Labour applied 
to Production. By Dr. YEATS. CASSELL and Co. 
HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. S. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the 
older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curri- 
culum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, the Ist May, 1871. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


| tial BL CULLEGE, 
COMELY BANK, EDINBURGH. 
HEAD MASTER. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and sometime one of 
the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 

















SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Four Scholarships, each of the annual value of £40, 
and tenable during residence at the College, will be 
open to competition—two in July, 1871, and two in 
July, 1872. 

The successful Candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their election, 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows:— 
Entrance Fee... ove see «.. 10 Guineas, 
ANNUAL CHARGE :—Board...... £60 per annum. 

Tuition ...£25  ,, " 
But in the case of Scholars the Entrance Fee will not 
be exacted; so that the actual annual cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45. 

The Examination will be open to all Boys between 
11 and 14 years of age, not already on the Foundation. 
Allowance will be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and 
Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
years of age will also be examined in Greek and | 
French. 

The names of intending competitors for the Scholar- 
ships this year must be lodged with Mr. FREDERICK | 
PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, the Clerk 
to the Irustees, not later than Ist June, 1871, 


oints, on application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 











INgaLy ERN COLLEGE. 
al — 

The Second Term will begin on Friday, May 5. 

Terms of Tuition and Board £99 per annum, 

For Clergymen’s Sons passing an Entrance Exami- 
nation £80 per annum. 

For particulars inquire of the Secretary. 





| FNDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 
Coorenr’s HILL, SURREY, 
| BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA LN COUNCIL. 
INDIA OFFICE, 22nd March, 1871. 
Notice is hereby given that a Competitive Examina- 
tion will be held in June next for the selection of Fifty 
| Candidates for admission to this College. 
| The examination will be open to all British-born sub- 
| jects of good character and sound constitution who 
are between the ages of 17 and 21 years. The success- 
ful competitors, after undergoing, in the case of such 
| as may be found on further examination to be not al- 
ready qualified in professional subjects, a qualifying 
| course of instruction at the College, including a prac- 
| tical course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer, will 
be appointed to the Engineers’ Service of the Indian 
| Government, on a salary commencing at Rs, 4,200 
(about £420 per annum). 
The examination will embrace the following subjects :— 





























Marks assigned. 

English ; composition ......... coovcccsseoe OO 
Se CS ae 500 } apd 
Mathematics, pure and mixed...... eevee 2,000 
Latin 1,000 
Greek .... eccesccecees 1,000 
French,,....... 750 
German ..... al peomeen Tr 


Natural and Experimental Sciences, limited to 
not more than three of the four following 
branches, viz. (1) chemistry; (2) heat and 
light; (3) electricity and magnetism; (4) 







geology and physical geography.... cosccee 2,000 
Mechanical (geometrical) drawing.... 500 


Freehand (figure and landscape) drawing ......... 500 

The charge made to a student at the College will be 
at the rate of £150 per annum, payment of a part of 
which may be deferred, and effected by annual de- 
ductions from his salary, after his appointment to the 
Government service. 

For further particulars apply, by letter only, to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 
Westminster, or to the Secretary, Public Works 
Department, India Office, 8. W. 

(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 

P.S.—Successful competitors, who may be found on 
subsequent examination to be already qualified for the 
Engineering Service, will receive appointments without 
passing through the College. 





rw PALACE, — HANDEL 
FESTIVAL, 1871. 
FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 
Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
June 19tb, 21st, and 23rd. Full Rehearsal, June 16th. 

The arrangements, with slight modifications for the 
advantage of visitors, will be the same as those in 1868, 

Tickets in sets for the 19th, 2Ist, and 23rd June, in- 
cluding admission :—Central Stalls and Front of Gal- 
leries, Three Guineas; Side Stalls in Area, Two and-a- 
Half Guineas; Remaiving Seats in Galleries, Two 
Guineas; Unnumbered Seats in Blocks, 12s 6d; or, for 
single days, 25s, One Guinea, Fifteen Shillings, and 5s 
respectively. Reserved Seats for the Grand Rehearsal, 
on the 16th June, exclusive of admission :—Central 
Stalls, Half-a-Guinea; other seats, 5s. 

Full particulars are stated in the programme, which 
may be had on application at the Crystal Palace. 

The issue of vouchers will commenc? at the Crys- 
tal Palace and at Exeter Hall on Monday, April 3rd, 
| at 10 a.m., when plans of seats may be inspected. 

Written applications will be dealt with in the order 
| in which they arrive, alternately with personal appli- 
cations, on the 3rd of April. No application attended 
to without a remjttance. 

G, GROVE, Secretary Crystal Palace Company. 
J. F. PUTTICK, Hon. Sec. Sacred Harmonic Society. 
March 25, 1871. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure. Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piats., 
boratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists, 





RE-ARRANGEMENT of PARTNERSHIP, 
NOTICE to the PUBLIC. 
THOMAS BRYER and GO, 

beg to inform the Public that it is their intention 
to Associate with them as a PARTNER Mr. THOMAS. 
BRYER, jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that prior 
to such arrangement being concluded, they find it 
necessary to dispose of the whole of their Valuable 
Stock, consisting of upwards of 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
WORTH of 
LINENS and CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. 
FANCY DRESSES. 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS. 
SILKS and VELVETS. 
SHAWLS and MANTLES. 
PRINTED MUSLINS and MUSLINS. 
PIQUES and PRINTS. 
GENTS’ OUTFITTING and SCARFS. 
IIOSIERY and GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 
LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and FURS. 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 
Which will be sold at a great Reduction in Price. 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods Marked in Plain Figures, 


44 and 45 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
AND 
6 ARTHUR STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


4 OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
SPRING OVERCOATS, of Waterproof Tweed 
Cloths, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of waterproof 
Melton cloths, 42s; of waterproof Cheviot cloth, with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
H. J NGQbt's SPRING CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s. 


OR LEVEES and DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL'S SUPER CLOTH 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 53 ; also 
Deputy-Lieutenants’ Uniform, of the flnest and richest 
description, £36. Estimates supplied for naval and 
military uniforms. 
Ro BOYS. —H. J. NICOLL’S 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Spring Overcoats in tweed cloths, 
from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 
4 OR LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL'S 
RIDING HABITS, in various coloured tweed, 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £3 83; 
Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 2ls; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 63s. 
NERVANTS’ LIVERIES— 
The best at moderate prices. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


7 ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY). —_ Every 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself. 

1 ; sg za 
Es. d/£ ss adés. dé 8 & 
Kitchen Utensils..,.66 19 11/24 5 41010 8| 3 13 3} 
Brushes and Tur- | 
nery to suit ......21 5 








715 11,718 33 05 





Total per set...88 5 6/39 6 5/18 9 4| 6 13 % 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No, 2 suitable for 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses. p 
Any singlearticle may be had at the same price quoted 


for it in the different lists. 
ILLIAM §S BURTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Uatalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his auri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 





uudertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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6s i ae. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. | 


7 aa r > x ~~ y | 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.! 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
MoRALS AND MorAL SENTIMENTS. By Herbert Spencer. 
Tue New Forest; a Sketch. By G. E. Briscoe Eyre. 
PARIS AND FRANCE. By Helen Taylor. 
PRESENT STATE OF THE LAND QUESTION, By C. Wren Hoskyns, M.P. 
THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALIKARNASSUS. By Sidney Colvin. 
PARIS AFTER THE PEACE. By Edward Dicey. 
Lorp Lytron’s * KInG Antuur.” By F. W. Farrar. 
Tue AESTHETICS OF HUMAN CHARACTER. By James Sully. 
ANNE FurNess. By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 


PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
1 vol. crown Svo, with a Map. [This day. 





! 








MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
In MONTHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
Small crown Svo, handsomely “a type, with good paper and cloth 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. 
*,* The Third Issue (making 20,000 Copies) is now ready. 





Mr. BUCHANAN’S WORK on the HEBRIDES. 


The LAND of LORNE;; including the Cruise of 


the “Tern” to the Outer Hebrides. By Robert BUCHANAN. (Dedicated by 
express permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise.) 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Jony) 
Morey. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


The GOLDEN AGE; a Satire. 


Austin, Author of “ The Season.” [In a few days. 


ENGLISH PREMIERS from Sir ROBERT 


WALPOLE to Sir ROBERT PEEL. By J.C. EARLE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


ANTEROS. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


before and during the War of 1870. By the 7imes’ Correspondent at Berlin. 
Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable Additions. In 2 
vols. 8yo. 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 
Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN OFFICER of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 

“The most useful yolume yet written about the war."—Daily News. 


The FOSTER SISTERS: a Novel. By Epmonp 


BRENAN LOUGHNAN. 8 vols. 


FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Olive Varcoe,” Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols, 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By Witu1AM BLAck, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &. 3 vols. 
By the 


GONE LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols. 


FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. 


PIGOTT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. 
ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. 


MorForp. In 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 
Chase. By R. St. JoHN Corset. 2 vols. 
By H. Hott, 


The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. 


Author of “The King’s Mail,” &. 3 vols. 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 8 vols. 
NOTIC¥.—REPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 


NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bouad in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 
The RED-COURT FARM. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 
ANNE HEREFORD. A LIFE’'S SECRET. 
TREVLYN HOLD. ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 
MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 





By Atrrep 








Tn 3 vols. 
By Heyry 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
TH PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELATION to WISDOM 
and MADNESS. By the Rev. AuGusTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
HE LADY'S GUIDE to the ORDERING of her HOUSE- 
HOLD, and the Economy of the Dinner-Table. By a LADY. 
Sairu, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. { 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ROBIN GRAY.” 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, by Charles Gibbon, 
Author of “Robin Gray,” in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


will be ready next week at all the Libraries. 
London: BLACKIEand SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


Trea 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 158, for APRIL, price 1s. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. “OuR PANICS AND THEIR Remevy.” By Lieutenant-Colonel C. Chesney, R.E. 
2. “Parry.” Chapters XVITL-XXIV,. 
“Mr. Hare's SCHEME OF REPRESENTATION.” By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
“Loutse LAT#AU: a Biological Study.” By G. E. Day, M.D., F.B.S. 
“ SPRING'S HERALDS: a Reminiscence.” 
“Views FROM HALF-Moon Street.” By Azamat Batuk. 
~Banemee as Illustrations of Unconscious Cerebration." By Frances Power 
Jobbe. 
8. “Our MILITARY REQUIREMENTS.” By Colonel Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, C.B., 
K.C.M.G., &., &. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Professor FAWCETT'S “PAUPERISM: _ its 


CAUSES and REMEDIES.” Crown 8vo, [Next week. 
The Spectator of March 11 says:—* We wish he would devote a little more of his 
time aud energy to the practical consideration of that monster problem of 
pauperism, for the treatment of which his economic knowledge, as well as his 
popular sympathies, so eminently fit him.” 





Ia om cots 





In a few days, the SkconpD VOLUME of 


The LIFE of JOHN MILTON; Narrated in 
Connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By Davin Masson, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 


Sxconp Epitr1on, with Corrections and Additions, this day. 


Mr. A. R. WALLACE’S CONTRIBUTIONS to 


the THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION. A Series of Essays. Crown 
Svo, 88 6d. 

“ Whatever may be the opinions of readers with regard to this strangely fasci- 
nating volume, there can be no doubt of its value in explaining an ting a 
variety of facts in natural history which are too generally regarded as inexplicable 
anomalies.” —xraminer.” 

“ While strict!y accurate in matter, it is easy in style, and is so free from technical 
language that it may be understood by educated men who are not professed 


naturalists.”"—Nature. 





SeconD and CHEAPER EDITION, globe 8vo, price 33 6d. 
Lady BARKER’S “STATION LIFE in NEW 
ZEALAND.” (This day. 
“We find this book full of a singular interest and charm. Altogether it is a 
thoroughly delightful book, which we can heartily recommend to our readers.”"— 


Spectator. 
“The best, pleasantest, and most encouraging narrative of colonial life to be 
found among the abundant literature of emigration.”"—Chambers's Journal, 


CONVICT ONCE: a Poem. By J. Brunton 


STEPHENS, Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


New EDbITION, extra feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an 


Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. By the Rey. E. A. AbBott, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. (This day. 


SEcOND EDITION, revised, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. Free- 


MAN, D.C.L. With Five Maps. [This day. 
“There never was a book which more fully, clearly, and satisfactorily fulfilled 
its primary intention than this admirable English history."—Zraminer. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


A STOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited b 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe." Globe 8yo, 3s 6 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, the Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Maps, 
price 12s 6d, cloth. 
HE HISTORY and LITERATURE of the ISRAELITES, 
according to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. De RoTHsCcHILD 
and A. De ROTHSCHILD, 

“These two unpretending volumes belong to the very best existing specimens 
of Biblical handbooks, and, in some respects, rank far above them...... The advo- 
cates of the free Bible, to whatever section they belong, may take many a use- 
ful hint from a production thus modestly, nay diffidently, offered to the young."— 
Pall Mall Garette, 

“ This book offers to all the great advantage of presenting a complete view of 
Jewish history and literature, both canonical and uncanonical, from the earliest 
times to the date of Herod, and of presenting it in a form in which it must be every- 
where acceptable. The authors seem particularly happy in the manner in which 
they illustrate the familiar narratives by little touches of reality from Eastern life 
and customs...... Whether or not the young read the book, teachers of the young 


| certainly ought to use it.”"—Times. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK by JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
RAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIENTIFIC PEOPLE ; 
a Series of detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews, By JouN TYNDALL, 
LL.D. 


., FBS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON’S | 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





A LAND JOURNEY from ASIA to 


EUROPE: being an Account of a Camel and 


Sledge Journey from China to St. Petersburg, 
through the Plains of Mongolia and Siberia. By 
J. W. H. Wuyte, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
Maps, &c. [Shortly. 


Preparing for publication, in 2 vols. crown Syo, price | 


7s 6d a volume. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of the LORD | 
JESUS CHRIST: with Critical and Expository | 


Notes, and an Emendation of the Common Chron- 
ologies. By the Rev. Lewis MERCIER, M.A., 
Chaplain of the Foundling Hospital. 


NEW INDEX OF BIOGRAPHY. 


CONDENSED UNIVERSAL BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: giving Leading 
Facts, Dates, and References to Authorities on 
above 100,000 Lives, reference being made in each 
case where a fuller account may be found; form- 
ing the most complete Biographical Index ever 
attempted. By L. B, Putiiirs. One vol. medium 
8vo, cloth, about 1,000 pages. 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, TECHNICAL, and GENE- 
RAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS, in use in Great 
Britain, arranged according to Subjects. The 
short leading title, with the author, price, size, and 
publisher, of more than 10,000 Educational Works 
will be given, arranged so that one can tell at a 
glance what Educational Works are now available 
on any given subject. A work of this kind has 
never before been attempted. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

(Shortly. 


HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 2 vols, post 80, [Shorily. 





The Frrst of a Sertes of Grrus’ BOOKS written or 
edited by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. 
By the Author of “ John Halfax.,’ [Shortly. 
(For further particulars see separate Prospectus.) 





MY UNCLE TOBY: his Story and his 
Friends, Edited by Percy FiIrzGerRALp. New 
Volume of * The Bayard Series.” [Shortly. 


LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
188 Fleet Street. 





rPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
260, will be published on TUESDAY, APRIL 18th. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 10th prox. 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 272, 
will be published on TUESDAY, April 18th. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be 
received by the Publishers later than TUESDAY, the 
11th of APRIL. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster 





Row 
B= KWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
APRIL, 1871. No. DCLXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Part IV. 


for 


FAIR TO SEE. 

NEW Books. 

THE CONDITION OF THE SCOTCH AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURER. 

THE END OF THE WAR. 

THE “ ECONOMIST” ON BULLION. 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, 

HOW CAN WE TRUST THEM? 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
_— BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

No. CVL, for APRIL, price 6s, is now ready. 

CONTENTS. 
Burton's History OF SCOTLAND. 
EARLY ENGLISH TEXTS. 
PARTIES IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
. BARHAM'S LIFE, 
. THE DOWNFALL OF BONAPARTISM, 
. RELIGIOUS TESTS IN THE UNIVERSITIES, 
THE WAR OF 1870, 
BERKELEY'S LIFE AND WORKS. 
. THE FUTURE OF Europe. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper & StouGurTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


SSENS RPS 


~ 








Now ready, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. No. LXXVIIIL. 
CONTENTS, 


REVIEW. 


1. ARISTOPHANES. 

THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC: 
WEAKNESS. 

THOMAS Hoop, 

BATTLES IN THE CHURCH. 

PUBLIC ScHOOL TEACHING. 


ITS STRENGTH AND 


id 


ae 


SACRE. 

7. STE. BEUVE. 

8. ARMY ORGANIZATION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—I. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociolcgy, Voyages, and 


3. FRANCE, THE JESUITS, AND THE TIENTSIN MAs- 


} 


| A WEEK IN Paris. 
| LoRD KILGOBBIN. 
| Chap. 24. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


APRIL, 1871. | 


| 
| 


| And Chapters XVI. to XXIII. of an entirely original 


Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography. | 


—5. Belles Lettres, 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


| 5. THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. 


| 





| 


| 





| 


— 


| THE CLAIRVOYANT. 





| 


| 








| TWO SOLUTIONS. 


| THe GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
being No. XVI. of the New Series. Edited by J. 
A. FROUDE, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
LIFE PEERAGES 
A PILGRIMAGE TO ST. DAVID's. 
THE EMPEROR JULIAN. By C. G, Prowett. 
By the Author of “ Giux's Baby.” 
Mr. VOYSEY AND MR. PURCHAS. 


ARABIANA. By W. G. Palgrave. 

CHINESE STATESMEN AND STATE PaPers.—IL 

WHAT, THEN, IS THE CORONA? By Richard A. 
Proctor, B.A. (Cambridge). 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


+ ine 





Price 2s 6d. 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXIIL APRIL, 1871. 


1. MECHANISM IN MORALS AND RELIGION. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A. 
2. THE SPIRITUAL UNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Leigh 


Mann. 
3. DARWINISM IN MORALS. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
4. JoHN WesieyY. I. By John Gordon. 
By Courtney Kenny and 


By 


Charles Beard, B.A. 
6. THe Usk Or CREEDS IN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 
C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
7. Notices OF Books, 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready. 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

’ for APRIL, 1871, contains :— 

ON THE Comic WRITERS OF ENGLAND. By Charles 
Cowden Clarke. L—lIntroductory: Chaucer, &c. 

A Trout STREAM IN NORMANDY. 

ARE WE REALLY SHOOTING NIAGARA? 
Smith. 

Tue FALL OF Paris. 
pation of Versailles. 

THE AUSTRALIAN RACE. 
Eagle. 


By George 


A Diary of the Prussian Occu- 
By a British Resident. 
A Retrospect. By P. Aris 


From the German of Zschokke. 
BURNS AT WORK. By Charles Pebody. 
A SPRING PSALM. By Edward Capern. 
A FLY-FisHer’s FANCIES. By J. E. 
WITHIN AND WitHourt. A Series of Mosaics from the 

City. By D. Morier Evans, IV.—The Lamp of Life. 
TABLE TALK. 

W. H. ALLEN, 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 136. 


TMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, with Illustrations by GEORGE DU 


MAURIERK and 8, L. FILDEs. 
CONTENTS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF Harry RICHMOND. 
Illustration.) 
Chap. 33. What came of a Shilling. 
34. I gain a Perception of Princely State. 
35. The Scene in the Lake Palace Library. 
THE CENSUS. 
Laby IsABELLA.—Part II. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.—IL, 
IN QUEST OF DIAMONDS. 
Prigs. 


(With an 


(With an Illustration.) 
Two Friends at Breakfast. 
25. Atlee’s Embarrassments. 
— 26. Dick Kearney'’s Chambers. 
— 27. A Crafty Counsellor, 
— 28. “On the Leads.” 
Smita, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





No. LXXVIL, APRIL, 1871, price 3s 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), edited by HENRY MAUDs- 

LEY, M.D., and JOHN SIBBALD, M.D. 

CONTENTS, 

OBSERVATIONS ON GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE INSANE, 
AND ON THE MORBID CHANGES FOUND ON PosT- 
MorRTEM EXAMINATION IN THE SPINAL Corp. By 
Robert Boyd, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, 
By W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES IN 
235 INSANE PERSONS. By James C. Howden, M.D. 
How AND WHAT WE PERCEIVE BY MEaNs OF TOUCH 
AND MUSCULAR Sense. By Rev. W. G. Davies, B.D. 
A PLEA FOR CONVALESCENT HOMES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE Poor. By Rev. 

Henry Hawkins. 

REVIEWS OF ReceNT BOOKS ON MENTAL SCIENCE— 
RETROSPECT OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERA- 
TURE—PSYCHOLOGICAL NEWS, &c. 


(To be continued Quarterly.) 
. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


J 
HAMBERS’ JOURNAL. 
40TH YEAR. 

CONTENTS OF APRIL PArt.—Price 7d. 

THE BALLOON AND PIGEON Posts. In Two Parts. 

CLANSHIP AND THE HIGHLANDS, 

MY VENGEANCE. 

On Crecurr. 

OnE Room TOO MANY. A College Reminiscence, 

ANCIENT SIGNALS AND EXPRESSES, 

A GOOD CORRESPONDENT. 

z ‘Ge STORY OF WILLIAM HARRISON, 
TWO MYSTERIES EXPLAINED, 





$$$ 
Now ready, price 1s. 


5 ie TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL. F 
CONTENTS: 1. OUGHT WE TO VISIT Her? 
Edwardes, Author of “Archie pre ey ony, = 
Domestic and Retrospective. Chap.15. The Gi Dit. 
of Peace. Chap. 16. Champagne from Tambien: 


Chap.17. Has she asked you ?—2, Tue E 
7. ' you ?—2, & EARL 

OF HENRY BrRouGHAM.—3. THe Srory or a peda 
CASSIAN.—4. OUR NEIGHBOURS AND OURSELVES —§, - 
BATTLE: AND WHO WON IT. (Conclusion.)—6, Tue A, 
PECT OF PARIS AFTER THE WAR—7. Tue Cup. 
STEALER. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian—s, 4 Page 
FROM THE BOOK OF FOLLY.—9. THE LANDLORD 0 
“THe Sun.” By William Gilbert, Author of « Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c. Chaps. 28, 29, and 30.—10, Uyens 
cen . » 29, . Unsung 

RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


es . = a 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 1g 


| PF Ad o. SOCIETY 
_4 Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. APRIL, 187] , 
CONTENTS: TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL, illus 
trated by F. W. Lawson.) Chap. 7. The Manager's 
Supper. Chap. 8. Lionel Murray's Daughters, (Cg) 
9. Actress and Ancilla—RECOLLECTIONS. By J t 
Planché. Chap L—THE SreGe Or PArts—Up For 
THE SEASON.—THE VAGABOND. (With Two Iilustra- 
tions..—THE DutcHMAN AT Home.—Lorrery Ticker 
No. 3,060.—UNRESERVED THOUGHTS ON THE RESERYE 
Forcss.—StiLL Lire. (Illustrated )—Goop-Byg 79 
WESSEX.—BEHIND TEI ART-SCENES., By Alfred 
Thompson.—OLpD LETTERS.—THE PICCADILLY Papers 
—THE FLANKUR, By Edmund Yates, : 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 














Ready April Ist, 1871 (by post 7d), Second Quarter of 

, lw EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 

Embracing Topics of Interest in General Liter- 

ature and Science. Edited by J. S. Laurisg, formerly 

H.M.'s Inspector of Schools, Assistant-Royal Comais- 

sioner, aud Director-General of Public Instruction, 
Ceylon. 

CONTENTS OF No. 2. 

The Endowed Schools’ Act.—The Need of Secontary 
Training Colleges, by Rev. Evan Daniel, B.A, Pria- 
cipal, Battersea Normal School.—Practical Importance 
of Scientific Instruction, by G. Gore, F.R.S.—The Satur- 
day Review on the Scotch Education Bill.—A Plain 
Reading of the Scotch Education Bill.—Educationay 
Reform in Edinburgh, by W. Scott Dalgleish, MA— 
Cumulative Voting in Birmingham, by William Lucus 
Sargent.—Diocesan School Inspection of Religious 
Instruction, by the Rev. Dr. Leary.—Some Defects in 
the New Code, by an M.P.—Mem -randa:—The Changes 
in the New Code.—Afilliation of Primary with En 
dowed Schools.—School Boards.—Miscellaneous,— 
Secondary Instruction—The Universities.—Foreign 
Intelligence.—Notices of Books. 

JOHN MARSHALL and Co., 42 Paternoster Row; 
SIMPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


, ie POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW 
for APRIL, price 23 6d. Contains :— 

The Discophora or Large Medusa, by the Rev. 
Thomas Hincks, B.A. lMllustrated.—The Issues of the 
late Eclipse, by J. Carpenter, F.R.A.S.—Grafting: its 
Consequences and Effects, by Maxwell T. Masters, 
M.D., F.B.S. Lliustrated—Coal as a Reservoir of 
Power, by Robert Hunt, F.R.S.—The Iron Fort at 
Plymouth, by J. E. Mackie, C.E., F.G.S.—Wolves and 
Bears in England, by Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.—African 
Diamonds, by Rupert Jones, F.G.S.—Reviews of Books, 
Summary of progress in every department of Science. 

London: Rosert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


TV) RAWING-ROOM DRLNKING.—For 
articles on this subject from the Saturday Review, 
Spectator, Lancet, and Practitioner, see the MEDICAL 
TEMPERANCE JOURNAL for April. Price 6d. 
London: W. TWEEDIE, 337 Strand. 


NITEMPERANCE and SANITARY 
REFORM.—See the MEDICAL TEMPERANCE 

JOURNAL for April. Price 6d. 

London: W, TWEEDIE, 337 Strand. 




















\MALLPOX.—A WARNING to the 
DRINKER.—See the MEDICAL TEMPERANCE 

JOURNAL for April. Price 6d. 

London: W. TWEEDIE, 337 Strand. 





~ Now ready, price 6d, 

N OTES on the FORMATION of 
a LOCAL ARRAY for the DEFENCE of COLO- 
NIAL POSSESSIONS. By Admiral Sik CHARLES 
E.viort, K.C.B 

WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., & all Booksellers 


MODIFICATION of Mr. HARE'’S 
SCHEME for the ELECTION of REPRESEN- 
TATLIVES. Price 3d. By JAs. THORNTON HosKINS, B.A. 
London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Victoria Press, Princes: 
Street, Hanover Square. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 
USSIA in 1870. By HERBERT 
i Barry, Author of “Russian Metallurgical 
Works,” &c. 

WYMAN and Sons, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 














THE HOvusE OF ARGYLL, 
ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE, 
THE Monra: Science and Arts. 

Four PIeces OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Tale, entitled 


WON—-NOT WOOED. 
Sold by Booksellers, News vendors, and at Railway 
| Stations, 





| 
; allowed to country and ten to town members. 
| ing-room open from Ten to half- past Six. 


This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
Read- 


Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 158; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
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NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLAND'S DAY: a War Saga. 


yortchakoff, Grant, and Bi k, 
my eed 0 tho British N wep Sewed, 6d. 
REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 
‘ARGYLL. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, 28 
SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
garnanw TYTLER and J. L. WATzON. 2 vols. 
post 80, 16s. 
ISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a 


‘s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 3 
at oo [At all the Libraries. 
«Mere extracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of 
pook like this. Each chapter has its own charms; 
s character plays a principal part. We can but 
the author and his work every possible success. 





oe legislate and we may reform, but these 
earnest. hard-working curates, who are not afraid to 


trate the darkest spots of the metropolis,—these 
are the men who are the real reformers, and the 
‘Episodes in an Obscure Life’ of one of these are 
worth all the highly-coloured romances which now 


form the current literature of the idle and rich."— 
Standard. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 
MILLER. By PeTER BAYNE, MA. 2 vols. demy 
Syo, 32s. 

“Hugh Miller takes rank with the most notable men 
of this generation, and among the self-taught men of 
Scotland he holds the highest place after Burns. Mr. 

e has written two volumes to tell the world what 
it lost in Hugh Miller, and he has done a difficult task 
well,” —Spectator. 

“Mr, Bayne’s memoir deserves to take its place 
among the few specimens of standard biography.” — 
Nonconformist. 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Rea- 
sons for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a 
distinguished Roman Catholic."—DEAN STANLEY in | 
the Spectator for March 11. 

“The author who gives us here his Apologia is a 
thinker of no common force and clearness, ani his 
‘Reasons’ are of more than usual) interest....... The book 
is of deep interest, as showing something of the cur- 
rent and direction of thought in the educated portion 
of the Roman communion in England, and how its 
great and imposing system works when it has to deal 
with that freedom of mind, respect for historical facts, 
and fearless honesty in acknowledging truth which, if 
they are far from universally practised among us, are 
wiversally recognized as of primary value in our 
standard of morality.” —Guardian. 

“A remarkably interesting and able book. It is 
admirably written, and the argument is undoubtedly 
that of a highly cultured mind.”—Vonconformist, 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and 
LITERARY. By BR. H. Hutron. 2 vols. post 
8v0, 248. 

“Well worth reading by all who value kindly senti- 
ment and delicate appreciation of the literary and 
theological tendencies of the age."—/all Mall Gazette. 


DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. 
8 vols. (At all the Libraries, 

“Dorothy is one of the most winning creatures of 
modern fiction. We could not possibly do justice to 
the story by giving an outline of the plot, so much of 
the value and beauty of the book consists in its com- 
pleteness. Chapter after chapter is followed with a 
progressive feeling of curiosity and pleasure to the end 
cveees -Miss Parr does not waste a drop of ink in padding 
_— We are grateful to a pen that at a time when so 
many vulgar errors are committed in fiction elects to 
an and to delight by the most intelligent and 
legitimate methods which a knowledge of art and a 
keen bright romantic sensibility could suggest."—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“Miss Parr shows really great skill......We sincerely 
trust she may see her novel arrive at a second edition.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“A very charming love-tale.”"—Atheneum. 
MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZA- 


BETH JONES. By her Sister. With an Intro- 
duction by Florence Nightingale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








Feap. 8yo, cloth, 2s, postage 2d. 

N ANTIDOTE to the MISERIES of 
i HUMAN LIFE, shown in the History of the 
Widow Piacid and her Daughter Rachel. By HARRIET 
Corp, Author of “ Talents Improved,” &. 

London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Slliatbbemerinctase ee 





This day, price 6d. 
N APOLEON IIL. (Imperial Rule under). 
& EB From the French of the Marquis of Gricourt. 
Mun MuRRAY, late Captain of the 3rd Middlesex 
litia, “ Posterity will be the judge.” 
Tondon : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price Sixpence. "4 

ATIONAL HOLIDAYS, and _ in| 

ii reference to Sir John Lubbock’s Bank Holiday 
ill. By WittiaAM Ray SMEE, Esq., F.S.A. 

London: Epwarp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
2s 6d Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. By Joseph Mazzini. 

CONGREGATIONALISM AND TH& CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 

ON THE EMOTION OF CoNVicTiON. By Walter 
Bagehot. 

ENGLISH BELFRIES AND BELGIAN CARILLONS. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

AN IMPERIAL CONFEDERATION, By the Author of 
“ Ginx's Baby.” 

THE BisHoPrs AND THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. John Hunt. 

PHYSICAL-LIFE THEORIES AND ReELicious THovGur. 
By Dr. Lionel S. Beale. 

TrRaAvEs’ UNIONS, STRIKES, AND LocK-OUTS. In 
Reply to Mr. George Potter. By Samuel Fothergill. 

THe SpreirvaAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LiFg, By 
the Rev. John Service. 

. THE CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. By the 

Very Rev. C. Merivale, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 
STRAHAN and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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Katherine Saunders’ New Story 
IN 
GOOD WokRD S. 


The APRIL PART of GOOD WORDS contains Chaps. 
L, IL, UL, 1V., and V. of 


THE HIGH MILLS. 
By KATHERINE er Author of “ Gideon's 
jock.” 


The Ninety-Eighth Thousand of “GIDEON'S ROCK” 
is now ready. The 7imes of December 16 says :—* The 
story of ‘Gideon's Rock ' is a first attempt, but it is 
also a masterpiece; and we shall expect a great deal 
from the maturity of a writer whose ‘prentice hand can 
turn out such a work as this,” 

STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





This day is published, price 2s 6d. 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT MIGHT BE. 
Being a Proposal for the Reorganization of the Army. 


By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 
Captain in the Royal (late Bengal) Artillery; Major of 
Brigade to the Inspector-General of Royal Artillery 

for India. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READE 





Published Quarterly. Price 2s 6d per Volume. 


Volume VIIL. contains :— 


XENOPHON. 


By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D., 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 


——— 


| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


‘Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


Herwortn Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
Turd Epition, 

“Mr, Dixon's lively and accurate work.” — Times, 

“This book is thorouguly interesting, well-written, 
and instructive.”"—L-raminer. 

“These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently 
| on the roll of English authors who have rendered their 
country a service, by his putting on record a truthful 
and brilliant account of that most popular and in- 
structive relic of autiquity, ‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ the 
annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by 
turns exciting and amusing. while they never fail to 
interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
better historian than Mr. Dixon.”—/ost. 

“By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious 
portraitures of historical figures, his musterly powers 
of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon 


a multitude of readers."—J/lustrated News, 
Impressions of Greece. By the 


gut Hon. Sir THomAs Wyss, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Atheas, With an Introduction by Miss. 
Wyse, and Letters from Greece to Frieuds at 
Tome by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. 

“There is mach in this book that will well repay 
perusal. The simple and natural confidences of one 
who was thoroughly acquainted with Greece would be 
welcome at any time, but are of real value at the pre- 
sent.” —Athenvuin, 

“The greatest interest of this volumo lies in the 
general account which the author give of the present 
condition of the country and its inhabitants. We need 
siy nothing in praise of the letters of the Dean of 
Westminster, of their admirable style and pleasant 
descriptions.”"—Examiner, 








THE ARMY OF GREAT BRITAIN ;| 





The previous Volumes contain :— 
HOMER: The ILIAD. By W. L. Collins, M.A. 
The ODYSSEY. By the Same. 

HERODOTUS. By G. C. Swayne, MA. 
CZESAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
VIRGIL. By W. L. Collins, MLA. 
HORACE. By Theodore Martin, 
ZESCHYLUS. By R. 8S. Copleston, B.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





This day is published. 


HANDBOOK OF HARDY HERBACEOUS 
AND ALPINE FLOWERS 


FOR 


GENERAI GARDEN DECORATION. 


Containing Descriptions, in plain language, of up- 
wards of 1,000 Species of ornamental, hardy Peren- 
nial, and Alpine Plants, adapted to all Classes of Flower- 
Gardens, Rockwork, Groves, and Waters; along with 
concise and plain Instructions for their Propagation 
and Culture in various ways; and an Introduction 
showing the capabilities of Hardy Perennials and 
Alpine Flowers for general Flower-Gardening, 
By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND. 
Gardener to the Earl of Minto; formerly Manager of 
the Herbaceous Department at Kew. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, price 8s 6d. 

O* INTELLIGENCE. By H. Tarne. 
Translated from the French by T. D. HAY, and 

revised with Additions by the Author. Part L. 

L. Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 
in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters and Prefaca, 8vo, 15s. 

“The ‘Diary of a Besisge’ Resident in Paris’ will 


| certainly form one of the most remarkable records of 


a momentous episode in history."—Spectator. 

“The Bosieged Resident in Paris led a life which, 
as reflected in his faithful pages, seems to have been 
full of interest."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A very amusing book. The Besieged Resident, ax 
a keen-sighted man of the world, a lively humorist, 
and a free-and-easy reporter of the incidents he saw 
and heard, is one of the most entertaining authors 
whom the war has brought forth.”"—///ustrated News. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author of “ A Book about 
the Clergy,” &c. SECOND EvItion. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“The pleasantest and most informing book about 
Oxford that has ever been written.” —/’ost. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. (Just ready. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JoHN HALtIrax.” 
1 vol. 8vo, lis. 
“A book of value and importance..”—/Posf. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1871. under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition. 1 vol. 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Her Own Fault. B 


J. K. Spenver, Author of * a. B 3 vols. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” &. 
3 vols. (April 6. 


Marquis and Merchant. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“The best work Mr. Collins has written. We can 
ienti d it." —Graphic. 


iou sly rec 
Riddles of Love. By Sidney 
“This novel is unquestionably a success. The 


LAMAN BLANCHARD. 38 vols. 
vivacity of the author never flags, and the interest of 
the reader will not flag either.'—AMorning Post. 


Roderick. By the Author of 


“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 
“A pleasi bright, ing novel.” —J/ ger. 








Now ready, with 16 beautifully Coloured Steel Plates 

and numerous Wood Engravings, price 14s. 

RITISH INSECTS: a Familiar 
Description of the Form, Structure, Habits, and 

‘Transformations of Insects. By E. F. STAVELEY, 

Author of * British Spiders,” 

L. REEVE and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








toss, S.W. 
Wat WILL THIS COST TO) 


qui PRINT? An immediate answer to the in- | 
ty, and a Specimen Book of Types, with information | 








for Authors, may be obtained on application to 


R. Barrett and SONs, 13 Mark Lane, London. | 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 
RHYDDING: its Amenities, 





|: ae 


“I consider this book the best ever written about | 
Ben Rhydding.”"—W. Mac.gop. | 
London: A, G, DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, | 


Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 


Strand. 


“This novel relies for its attraction on obviously 
accurate descriptions of Scottish life aud scenery. Its 
merits are many." —/’os/. 


Checkmate. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 


“ From the first page to the dénouement the author 
excites, sustains, and baffles our curiosity."—J/’all Mall. 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


“One of Mr. Gilbert's best books."”—Spectator. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of fascination about this bool 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style; she bas 
a decided gift for depicting character." —Times. 
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NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Many Copies of each of the following Books are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY :— 


Mackenzie's Life on the Orange River—Warren's Jerusalem—Rothschild’s History of the Israelites— 
Darwin's Descent of Man—Mark Boyd's Recollections—Essays by R. H. Hutton—Lord Brougham’s Autobio- 
graphy—The Playground of Europe, by Leslie Stephen—The War Correspondence of the * Daily News "— 
Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris—The Siege of Paris, by Hon. Capt. Bingham—Baldwin Brown's First 
Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth—Friendship's Garland, by Matthew Arnold—Sir Thomas Wyse’s Impressions 
of Greece—Memoirs of Bishop Cotton—Memorials of Bishop Hampden—Her Majesty's Tower, Vols. III. and 
1V.—Moffat's Life’s Labours in South Africa—The Protestants of the Cevennes, by Mrs. Bray—The Mutineers 
of the Bounty, by Lady Belcher—St. Francis of Assisi, by Mrs. Oliphant—Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato—Walks 
about Rome. by A. J. C. Hare—Life of Hugh Miller, by Peter Bayne—Tylor's Early History of Mankind—In- 
ternational Relations—De Beauvoir's Voyage Round the World—Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan—lIona, by the 


Duke of Argyll—Dean Stanley’s Essays—John Wesley, by Julia Wedgwood—Fair France, by Mrs, Craik—The | 


Straits of Magellan, by R. O. Cunningham—Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, by William Forsyth—Thoughts 
on Health, by James Hinton. All the best recent Novels, and nearly Five Hundred other Popular Books of the 
present season, Lists of which will be forwarded postage free on application. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Book Societies in Town or Country supplied on Liberal Terms. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
Clean and Perfect Copies of the following Books are now on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY :— 





A Trip to the Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne—Jeaffreson’s Annals of Oxford—Essays on the Church— | 


Ecclesia—Lord Malmesbury'’s Diaries—Adams's Naturalist in Japan—The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon—Diary 
of a Novelist—The Seventh Vial, by Dr. Cumming—Coleridge’s Life of Keble—Max Miller's Chips from a 
German Workshop—Robinson's Alpine Flowers—Earl Stanhope’s Life of Queen Anne—Against Time—Bessy 


Rane—Edwin Drood—Lady Wedderburn’s Wish—A Life's Assize—Man and Wife—The Three Brothers, by | 
Mrs. Oliphant—Sir Harry Hotspur, by Anthony Trollope—and more than One Thousand other Popular Books of | 


the past and present seasons at the lowest current prices. Catalogues postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs, Biloart, Author of “From Thistles— 


Grapes ?” “ Meg,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


** Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KING, “by the GRACE of GOD.” A Story of the Days of Cromwell. 


By JULIUS RODENBERG. 3 vols. crown svo. 


The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. Walmsley, Author of “The 


Chasseur d'Afrique,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





This day, in 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


A NEW SEA AND AN OLD LAND. 


BEING PAPERS SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO EGYPT AT THE END OF 1869. 
By W. G. HAMLEY, Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
Originally published in Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Ready March 28, price 6d, post free. 


“MACCALLUM” (LOTHAIR); 


OR, THE PEER, THE PRELATE, AND THE PRINCESS. 
By the Right Hon. B—~- D—. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.; and of all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls. 





MR. AIDE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE 


By HAMILTON AIDE, Author of “Rita,” “Confidences,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waierloo Place. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SOREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. | 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


Wr. YOUNGER AND CO’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, | 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers | 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, 
| 





| 


| 





Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 


! 
BREWERIES: 
LONDON OFFICES: 


The PURCHAS JUDGMENT, 
| This day, 8vo, 1s. 
| LET -en to CANON LIDD 
Fe Some Parts of the JUDGY 
JUDICIAL COMMITTEE, and on the oe 
| to be Pursued by the Clergy in regard to it, 
Right Hon. Sir J.T. Couertpcg. * By the 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


ON on 
T of the 
arse Proper 


| NEW WORK, by the AUTHOR of “ANCIENTLAWT 
| Now ready, 8vo, 9s. ae 
ILLAGE COMMUNITIES 
EAST and WEST. Six Lectures 
Oxford by HENRY SUMNER MAINe, rend 
of Jurisprudence in the Universit 
formerly Law Member of the Sup 
of India. 


in the 

livered at 
rofe: 

¥ of Oxford, and 

reme Government 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Styeet, 

THe BTANPNN" » SRS, 
THE HUGUENOT INSURRECTION, 
Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d, 
HE REVOLT of the PROTESTANTS 
inthe CEVENNES. With some account of the 
Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century, By Mrs. Bra 

| Author of “ The Good St. Louis,” &., &. %, 
“Mrs. Bray has given a very full and inte 

count of the civil war in the Cevennes, popular] 
| as the Camisard revolt. The book is agresasiy 
| ten. The revolt of the Cevennes, though unimportant 
| in its effect on the general course of history, has 
dramatic unity which gives it an interest of its own, 
It is a singularly representative type ina circumscribed 
space, of the revolt against political and religious op. 
pression, with all the charcieristic features of such war- 

fare strongly marked.”—ZLiterary Churchman, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 

The SPORTSMAN'’S CLASSIC. 

Now ready, New Edition, with Portrait of the Author 


by Maclise, and numerous Illustrations by Alken, 

Crown 8vo, 5s; or coloured, 7s 6d. 
rE CHACE—The TURF—And the 

ROAD. A Series of Descriptive Essays, By 
Nimrop (C. J. APPERLEY). 

“When reading these pages, and dwelling on the 
reminiscences of former days, how many an old stager 
will fancy he once more lives in the old coaching days, 
when the brisk horn heralded the approach of the 
‘Highflyer’ or ‘Comet!’ How many an old squire, who 
years ago has laid down his whip and hung up his 
scarlet, will think he once more hears the burst of 
music at the coverside which tells the dogs have found!” 
—Army and Navy Gasette. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LOCKHART'S SPANISH BALLADS, 
Now ready, a New and beautifully se soa Edition, 
with Portrait of the Author by Pickersgill, and 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 


NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS 
A 





resting ac- 











Historical and Romantic. Translated, with 
Notes, by J. G. LockHARtT, Author of the “ Life of Sir 
Walter Scott.” 

“The reader who is not already familiar with these 
charming ballads should make their acquaintance in the 
present form. They are full of that blended romance 
of the East and of the West which forms the special 
attraction of old Spanish history, literature, and legend. 
The champions of the Crescent and the Knights of the 
Cross do battle in these ringingstanzas ; and the super- 
stitions of Saracen and Christian mingle their varied 
hues in a hundred glancing lights of fancy.”--Daily News. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The MUTINEERS of the BOUNTY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s, 


‘OME ACCOUN IL of the MUTINEERS 

of the BOUNTY and their DESCENDANTS; 

in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands, down to 1870. By 
Lady BELCHER. 

“Lady Belcher deserves the best thanks for this 
most interesting volume. The story, as told nearly 
half a century ago by Sir John Barrow, is familiar to 
most Englishmen; but the present narrative, is far 
more copious, and contains every incident worth 
narrating about this extraordinary mutiny. That the 
mutineers were more sinned against than sinning is 
evident throughout, and the detestable tyranny of 
Lieutenant Bligh was borne with patience until the 
moment when it became no longer endurable. The 
narrative abounds with romantic incidents."—Pall 
Mali Gazette. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The WAY of TRUTH. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 








HE NEW JERUSALEM and its 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. 


A Compendious Introduction to the Author's ex- 
haustive Commentary on the Books of Genesis and 
Exodus. The primary principles and leading truths 
of the Christian faith are set forth with the utmost 
brevity and clearness. The chapters on the supreme 
Godhead of OUR Lonp, the Holy Scriptures, Faith, 
Liberty, Piety, the Church, the Sacraments, and on 
Ecclesiastical and Civil Government, are models of 
profound theological thought, and simple and condensed 
expression, worthy of attentive study in presence of 
current religious controversies. ’ 

A complete list of Swedenborg’s works on application. 

JAMES SPEIRS, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
sdesienseeeaa ee 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 
ERMONS and LECTURES. 
K) By the late Wiuu1AM McComsre, Author of 
* Hours of Thought,” &. 

“They display such vigour, N 
thought as we find in the sermons of few professional 
preachers...... The volume merits study for the light 
which it casts on all that is noble in the thoughts and 
piety of the Scottish people.”"—<Spectator. 

Edinburgh: T. and T, CLARK, 
London: HAMILTON and Oo, 
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Ready this day, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED: a 
complete Catalogue of the Synonymous Words in 
the English Language, with descriptions of their 
various shades of meaning, ec. Illustrated by 
quotations from standard writers. By C. J. SMITH, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford; Vicar of Erith, and 
late Archdeacon of Jamaica; Author of “ Syno- 
nymsand Antonyms Collected and Contrasted,” &c. 


II., a New Edition, revised, demy 
8yo, price 16s, 


The BOOK of PSALMS. A New 
Translation, with Introductions and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes. By J. J. 8. PEROWNE, B.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, V ice-Principal and 
Professor of Hebrew in St. David's College, 
Lampeter, Also, Vol. L, Second Edition, price 18s. 


Ready this day, Vol. 


Ready this day, feap, 8vo, price 6s. 


ABUNDANT LIFE, and other SER- 
MONS. By the Rev. M. F. Sapiea, M.A., Author 
of “ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth.” 


Ready this day, post 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEP- 
ING for WHOLESALE and RETAIL TRADERS. 
With a set of accounts in illustration of the system, 
and a glossary of commercial terms. By PHILIP 
CRELLIN, Accountant. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s, the SECOND EDITION of 


BREVIA;; or Short Essays and Aphor- 


isms. By the Author of * Friends in Council,” 


Now ready, post 8vo, price 33 6d. 


DIARY of an EMBASSY from KING 
GEORGE of BOHEMIA to KING LOUIS XL. of 
FRANCE, in the Year of Grace 1464. From a 
Contemporary Manuscript, literally translated 
from the Original Slavonic. By A. H. WRATISLAW, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 64. 


JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX 
GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. 
With a Preface by Miss YONGB. 


“There is nothing new in the form of fiction adopted 
by the author of this volume. The novel reader is 
accustomed by this time to quaint spelling and quaint 
allusions, and to the various devices by which the 
story-teller attempts, with a little help from history, to 

roduce a modern likeness of an antique narrative. 
Bach an attempt must always be a comparative 
failure ; but the pleasant little volume before us, which 
is introduced to the public by Miss Yonge, is one of 
the best, if not the best, of its class...... There is a vein 
of poetry running through the book which makes it 
exceedingly attractive. The tale is fresh and animated 
throughout, and contains some bright bits of descrip- 
tion, over which the reader will be tempted to linger.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“The preface tells us that this little book has been 
the loving work of many years; not at first intended 
for publication, but first lent to friends, then printed 
for private hands, and now at length stealing into 
light. We think we should almost have guessed it: 
there is snch a quiet charm about the imaginary 
journal, as if the writer had so entirely thrown her 
heart and herself into it...... [t is a book we thoroughly 
commend for a certain quiet purity of taste, which 
renders it both wholesome and refreshing.” —Guardian, 

“Well worth reading for all who can appreciate a 
loving and earnest study of a great character...... We 
do not know whether this little book will have all the 
popularity it merits; but we are sure that its refine- 
ment and sweetness ought to be appreciated.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


MARIETTE; or, Further Glimpses of 


Life in France: a Sequel to “ Marie.” 


“It is told with great good humour, and the writer 
sympathizes so truly with the life she sees that she en- 
ables us to realize it vividly. It is impossible not to 
like it and her and the book. It reminds one plea- 
santly of a book, now some ten years old, called ‘ Life 
in Normandy, which contained perhaps a trifle more 
incident, but which resembled the present in the deli- 


cate and faithful photographs which it gave of the real | 


life of French country towns and villages."—Glasgow 
Daily Herald. , . , 


“Simple, beautiful, graphic pictures of a kind of 
French life into which Englishmen seldom, if ever, 
penetrate.”"—English Independent, 

“A delicious book.”—Literary Churchman. 


Imperial 16mo, Second Edition, price 5s. 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. 
By = H. EWING, Illustrated by George Cruik- 
ank, 


By the same Author. 
Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 
Imp. 16mo, illustrated, price 4s. 
Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales. 
2nd Edition, illustrated. Feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 


its. Ewing has a genius for children’s tales.”— 
Spectator. 


One of our brightest and most thoroughly commend- | 


able writers of books for children.” —Athenzum. 


London; BELL and DALDY. 


LESLIE’S ARTIST’S HANDBOOK. 


Now ready, NEw and CHBAPER EDITION, with 20 Illustrations, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 


By CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A., 
Author of “Life of Constable,” “ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” &c. 

“Mr. Leslie's admirable Handbook for young | his ‘Handbook’ might lead to the inference that it was 
painters. Mr. Leslie adds one more to the number of | only adapted for artists, it will be read with delight and 
accomplished men, who, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, | instruction by every person who has any enjoyment in 
write as admirably as they paint, Though the title of | pictures."—Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE MANNERS OF THE 18th CENTURY. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE MANNERS AND MORALS OF THE AGE. 
By WILLIAM FORSYTH, QC., 


Author of * Life of Cicero,” “Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law,” &c. ; 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





the novels, essays, and letters of the last century; and 
not only this, but he draws some comparison between 
those morals and manners and the morals and man- 
ners of our own day—not always to the advantage of 
the latter.”"—Notes and Queries. 


“We feel confident none of our readers will judge 
the time ill-spent which they may devote to the perusal 
of Mr. Forsyth’s volume. In its pages the author 
makes use of fiction as the exponent of fact, and shows 
what information is to be gleaned as to the habits, 
manners, morale, and social life of our ancestors, from 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 











HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, New and Cuearer Epirion, with Illustrations, small 8yo, 6s. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; 
’ 
OR, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Collected from Oral Tradition, by M. FRERE. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

“Miss Frere has executed her task with judgment | Frere contain much valuable information respecting 
and skill, and has made a pleasing selection of original | the ancient traditions, usages, and mythology of the 
fables and ancient legends. The style is simple but | tribes of Southern India.”"—Z.aminer. 
effective. The introduction and notes by Sir Bartle 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LYELL’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, with 600 Illustrations, post 8yo, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S., 
Author of “ Principles of Geology,” “The Antiquity of Man,” &c. 


discoveries, He has entirely succeeded in his attempt 
to unite brevity with the copiousness of illustration 
which is almost a necessity in a volume intended for 
beginners.” —Zzaminer. 


“The work before us may be regarded as an almost 
perfect introduction to the sciences of geology and 
paleontology. Sir Charles Lyell has admirably ab- 
ridged some portions of his larger work, and has 
adverted briefly to sume of the more important recent 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











THE HON. MR. MEADE’S TRAVELS. 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 14s. 


ADVENTURES IN NEW ZEALAND 
DURING A RIDE THROUGH THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS. 
With some Account of the South Sea Islands. 
Selected from the Journals and Letters of Lieutenant the Hon. HERBERT MEADE, R.N. 
Edited by is Brother. 
“Lieutenant Meade was sent by Sir George Grey on | published. The narrative is precise and vigorous, and 


a visit to the chiefs and tribes of the district of Lake | throws important light on the condition of the Maories. 
Taupo. The expedition lasted from December to Feb- | Nothing is told that was not worth telling, and all is 


| ruary, and its incidents are detailed in the journey here | well told."—Zraminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. (800 pp.), 8vo, 21s, 


BIOGRAPHIA JURIDICA ; 


|A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT TIME, 1066-1870. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY Revisep EDITION, 


By EDWARD FOSS, F-.S.A, 


THE 





“Mr. Foss has crowned his literary labours with a | graphical dictionary is its impartiality. Those eminent 
Biographical Dictionary of all the Judges of England | men who flourished in remote reigns are fairly repre- 
from 1066 to 1870, the value of which is inestimable, | sented according to extant documents, and the careers 
and which may without the least exaggeration be | of those who lived in recent times, and who stil) live, 
designated a monument of painstaking research and | are outlined with remarkable judgment, discretion, and 
conscientious literary industry. One notable and | good taste. A more useful biographical dictionary we 
| praiseworthy characteristic of this interesting bio- | cannot imagine."—Civil Service Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NASSJO OSCARSHAMN RAILWAY COMPANY 
(EASTERN RAILWAY OF SWEDEN). 


LENGTH OF RAILWAY 94 ENGLISH MILES. 





Issue of £180,000 Five per cent. FIRST MORTGAGE Debentures 


or 


THE NASSJO OSCARSHAMN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Forming a First Charge on the Railway, with an Annual Redemption Fund as provided by the Statutes duly sanctioned ang 
confirmed by the King of Sweden. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £78 FOR EACH £100 DEBENTURE. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE T 


O BEARER IN STERLING IN LONDON at 


THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





The whole of the Debentures are redeemable at £100 each, by means 
of the Redemption Fund fixed by tho Statutes; the sum of £10,800 
{equal to G6 per cent. per annum on the amount of the Debentures) is to 
be applied each year in the payment of the Interest thereon and of 
such redemption, which is to take place by Annual Drawings in 
London. 

The First Drawing will take place on Ist May, 1873. 

At the prico of issue, after deducting accrued interest and the dis- 
count on prepayment, the net cost is reduced to £76 each Debenture, 
and the return on the Investment is upwards of 64 per cent. per 
annum. 

The Investor will in addition, on each Debenture being redeemed at 
£100, receive by such redemption a Bonus on the net price of Sub- 
scription of £24 per Debenture. 


THE UNION BANK OF LONDON are authorized by the Directors 
#f the Nassjo Oscarshamn (Swedish) Railway to receive Subscriptions 
for 1,800 First Mortgage Debentures of the Company of £100 each, 
bearing Interest at the rate of Five per cent. per annum from the lst 
day of January, 1871. 

The Interest will be payable half-yearly on Ist January and Ist July 
in each year, at the Union Bank of London. The first half-year's pay- 
ment will be mado on Ist July next. 

The price of issue of the Debentures now offered for Subscription is 
£78 for each £100 Debenture, payable as follows :— 


£8 on each Debenture, payable on application. 

20 allotment. 

Ist July, 1871 (less £2 10s half-year’s interest). 
Ist September, 1871. 


” ” 
25 ” ” 
25 ” ” 


£78 
The privilege of paying up the whole of the Instalments on allotment 
will be given to applicants, and Discount at £5 per cent. per annum will 
be allowed on such prepayment. 
The necessary sum to meet the first three years’ Interest, viz., up to 
Ist January, 1874, will at once be lodged at the Union Bank of London. 
Scrip Certificates will be issued on Allotment, exchangeable for the 
Debentures, when fully paid up. 
The Capital of the Company consists of — 


1st.—First Mortgage Debentures, bearing 5 per Cent. Interest (being 
those now offered for Subscription) forming a first charge upon the 
: 








Railway, in priority to the whole of the Share Capital £180,000 
2nd.—Preference Shares . pancilenenueorieeniehi 180,000 
3rd.—Ordinary Shares .......cccesserserees 180,009 

£540,000 


In addition to the above Capital, a free donation of 1,000,000 Swedish 
rix dollars (£55,000 sterling) has been granted by the Government of 
Sweden to the Company as a contribution by the State towards the 
construction of a Line of such importance to the interests of the 
country. 

If no Allotment be made, the deposit paid will bo returned forthwith 
without deduction. 

Copies of the Companies’ Statutes can be seen at the Offices of the 
Lonpon AceEncy of the Company, 11 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, 
E.C., London; or of Cuartes Moreay, Esq., Solicitor, 15 Old Jewry 
Chambers, E.C., London. 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £8 for each Debenture 
applied for, will be received on the form annexed, which must be filled 
up and forwarded to the Unton Bank or Lonpoy, 2 Princes Street, E.C., 
London ; or to the Branch of the Uston Bank oF Lonpon, 94 Chancery 
Lane, W.C.; or to ALBERT Ricarvo, Esq., 11 Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, E.C., of whom Prospectuses may also be had. 

2 Princes Street, E.C., London, 30th March, 1871. 


DESCRIPTION, POSITION, AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
RAILWAY. 
The Nassjo Oscarshamn Railway, which was constituted under Sta- 
tutes sanctioned by the King of Sweden in the year 1869, was promoted 
by the landowners and inhabitants of the district through which the line 


passes. 
THe DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY ARE: 
M. C. A. AF BRITHOLTZ, Crown Bailiff and Deputy District Judge, Chairman. 
M. HENRICH AF HARMENS, Chamberlain to the King of Sweden, Vice- 
Chairman. 
MM. C. W. SJOGREN, Iron Master and Member of the Diet. 
THEDOR SUBER, [ron Master. 


H. 4 a Esq., Managing Director of the Swedish Copper Company, 
m a 
LONDON AGENCY—11 ANGEL COURT, THROGMORTON STEET, Ec, LONDON, 

The Line, which is 94 English miles in length, commences at the 
Port of Oscarshamm, one of the largest and best harbours on the Baltie 
Coast of Sweden, and terminates at Nassjo, where it joins the State Line 
of Gothenburgh, thus giving a direct railway communication between the 
Baltic Sea and North Sea. 

In addition to the advantages derived from its important termini, the 
railway opens up the largest forest districts of the contre of Sweden; 
and passes directly through the lake iron districts, where there are 
several large iron works in active operation; at Sjdslatt, a station on 
the line, the railway serves the important agricultural valley of the 
river Em ; and it also passes near the military camps at “ Hultsfried” 
and “ Runna Slett.” 

Besides the local traffic, the railway will derive a large traffic both 
from passengers and goods to and from Russia vid Gothenburgh, Oscar- 
shamn, and Port Baltic in the Gulf of Finland in Russia, whence there 
is railway communication to St. Petersburg in a few hours, 

From England, vid Hull, the journey to St. Petersburg will by this 
route be accomplished in five days, and it will be the shortest postal 
route. 

The products of the rich Swedish islands of Gothland and Oland 
must of necessity pass over this line from Oscarshamn. 

The accompanying plan shows the position of the railway, and of the 
country and lines with which it is connected. 

The construction of the Line is undertaken by Messrs. John Morton 
and Sons, of London, and all the heaviest works aro already completed, 
the first section, 13 miles, from Oscarshamn to Boholt, was opened on 
Ist January, 1871; the second section, 7 miles, from Boholt to Slett, 
on 2nd February, 1871; the third section, 14 miles, is to be completed 
in May next, and the whole Railway is to be finished by Ist July, 1872, 

The whole of the work has been carried out by the contractors to the 
entire satisfaction of the Directors, and of the engincer appointed by the 
Swedish Government to inspect the construction. 

The completion of the contract is guaranteed by responsible parties. 

The Committee appointed by the Swedish Government during the 
session of last year to inquire into and estimate the probable traffic of 
the private railways (as distinguished from the State railways, and of 
which this forms one), estimated the gross income of this Line at 
£55,405, and which calculation is based on the existing traffic. 

The working expenses, estimated at 40 por cent. (the average cost of 
working similar railways in Sweden) being deducted, would leave a net 
income of upwards of £33,000 per annum. 

The amount required to pay the Annual Interest and Sinking Fund 
on the Debentures now for Subscription is only £10,800, so that the 
estimated Income is three times the amount so required, thus 
forming a thoroughly sound security, 

The official return of the eight private Lines of Railway in Sweden, 
unconnected with the State Lines, shows an average of 11 per cent. neb 
profits upon the Capital expended, and the Directors confidently expect 
that this Line will rank amongst the first in Sweden. 

As evidence of the prosperity of the Kingdom of Sweden, it may be 
noted that the price of the 5 per cent. Swedish Government Loan is 
£101 per cent. 

London Agency: 11 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1800 FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES OF £100 EACH, 
OF THE NASSJOOSCARSHAMN RAILWAY COMPANY (EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF SWEDEN.) 
Price of issue, £78 per Debenture of £100. 
ForM OF APPLICATION, TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS. 
(To THe UNION BANK OF LONDON.) 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to you the sum of Pounds, being £8 pet 
Debenture on my application for...............First Mortgage Debentures of £100 each 
—to be issued at £78 per Debenture—of THE NASssJO OSCARSHAMN RarLwat 
COMPANY (EASTERN RAILWAY OF SWEDEN), I request you to allot to me that orany 
less number of the said Debentures, and I hereby agree to accept the same, and to 
pay the balance in respect of such Debentures in terms of the Prospectus, dated the 
30th day of March, 1871. 














Name in full sve 
AdAdress........c0ccccsccverrerceresscescorsesscncsssossessosoeseoeet 
Profession (if any) 7" 
DAte....ccccesccceseey 1871. 
SIQVAtur[e........ccceecesveecersesevensssnerees ooee 


(Addition to be signed by applicant desiring to pay up all the Instalments 0a 
Allotment under discount.) 

I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, on allotment, receiving discount for 

prepayment of the instalments. 





M. 
M. W. K. AF HAMMARSKJOLD, Landed Proprietor, 
M. L. F. ASCHAN, Bank Director. 


Signature eoeee 
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London: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by_him at the “SpecTaTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 1, 1871. 
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